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THE STUDIES OF THE ARIST PAINTER. 
No. 3. 


It may be supposed that an artist, who is con- 
tinually in his art, who is always employed in his 
studio, working day and night, in the endeavour 
to make pictures, needs no other system of study 
to assist him in his progress. This is a mistake. 
Where the elements of his art have not been 
overcome by application to their study, as a sim- 
ple intention, they will never be mastered, by any 
amount of perseverance, in a work of which they 
are but the accessories. 

It may be supposed that the singer, who is em- 
ployed in concerts and on the stage, who re- 
hearses in the morning, and delights the public at 
night, has no occasion for the assistance of other 
studies to make her own the elements, from the 
knowledge of which her popularity in public esti- 
imate has its source, This is also a mistake, as 
| far as excellence in singing is concerned. Purity 
' of intonation is only to be obtained by perseve- 
|rance in the practice of scales and elementary 
intervals; and can only be guaranteed by a de- 
| termined continuance in such practice. This is 
| the correct design of the singer, without which, 
_ to those who know, all else is nothing. This 





Tue architect who, in his anxiety for the ornamen- | facility of passage, from sound to sound, with 
tal beauty of the building entrusted to him, did not | exactness, is not acquired by practising songs, 
attend to the foundation upon which it was to be or by singing them in public; but by unremitting 
erected, would be considered not only to have | attention to exercise in the elementary themes | 
betrayed the interest of his employer, but also to upon which the imaginings of the composer are 
have wilfully sacrificed the possibility of success but fanciful variations, that are easy of accom- 
to his own intention, Yet to him, solidity of con- plishment, from having less of abstract difficulty 
struction is but a department with which beauty than the task that was invented expressly for an 
of form has no more connection than as depend- | object of effort. Do not let our readers test the 
ing on it for permanence of existence. The most truth of this illustration by reference to one of 
exquisitely designed structure may be quite a|our English singers, whose intonation is any- 
possible addition to the simplest imbecility of con- | thing but certain. Let him inquire how it is 
trivance in foundation; and the foundation of | that Persiani goes on improving every year; how 
the greatest possible solidity, is frequently in con- | it is that Coletti, and Grisi, and Lablache, and 


nection with the ugliest of possible elevations. 
The foundation upon which it is imperatively 
necessary to construct the permanence of reputa- 
tion, that should belong to the artist painter, is, 
however, that which enters mainly into every 
detail of his work. It is the real beauty of all 
he does, It is the entire of that portion that does 
not depend upon the fanciful dreaminess, which is 
called taste, feeling, sesthetics, and innumerable 
other invented emblems of nothing, with which 
the soi disant cognocenti have been habituated, 
to indicate their indescribable no-meaningness. 
It is the foundation, the structure, the ornament, 
the composition, the expression, the everything 
of art. The quality here insisted upon is cor- 
rect design, beautiful drawing, anatomical know- 
ledge, refinement in selection of form, proportion, 
elegance, and grace of combination; all qualities 
referable to that facility of hand that is the re- 
sult of correctness, that is the inevitable conse- 
quence of a long perseverance in taking pains to 
draw, 


Mario, and Gardoni, and Salvi, and Alboni, 
have been, are, and will be, to the end of their 
mortality of means, progressing? Let him in- 
quire why it is that young Corbari comes back so 
different to what she was last year? and he will 
find that this continued progress is entirely refer- 
able to an untiring continuance of elementary exer- 
cises, inwhich exactness, and exactness only, is the 
object of their endeavour, That our English sing- 
ers do not follow the example set them, is that it 
is not their habit. They have not the same ambi- 
tion. They do not attempt the attainment of so 
high a position. In Italy, a tenore or a soprano is not 
satisfied with equalling or surpassing any other in 
the state of which he or she happens to be a 
denizen. Their only chance of fortune is to chal- 
lenge Europe and be the conquerors, and while 
they see others progressing, they will themselves 
progress. TheEnglish singers look to the English 
stage or concert-room, and a “ very well consider- 
ing” reputation is all that the best of them aspire 
to; the intensity of exertion necessary to become 








great is a price they will not pay; the power of 
obtaining an engagement is all they ask, and with 
voices capable of anything, they are satisfied with 
doing but little, relying upon the complaisance of 
an audience that knows no better, The audience 
in all cases being made by the quality of the exhi- 
bition that has collected it together. 

The artist painter, however, must not satisfy 
himself with a “very well considering” fame. 
Europe is now becoming one family. Facility of 
locomotion is equivalent to the contraction of 
space. Nations are approximating together, and 
the British artist must habituate himself to look 
upon the wide world as the market for his work, 
and upon the elité of Europe as his rivals in that 
market. ‘There is no species of effort to which he 
must not attach himself in the pursuit of excellence 
when subjected to such a competition; and while 
the foreigner is in activity to appropriate many of 
the characteristics of his school (for though fine 
colour is an exception to continental art, yet are 
those exceptions on the increase), he must add to 
his own intrinsic attractions all that is attainable, 
not from imitation of his rivals, but from laborious 
application to the acquirement of principles that 
are the sure consequence of severe elementary 
study. 

They say that possession contains nine points of 
law. We assert that correct designs contain the 
ninety-nine points of high art. And we moreover 
assert that it is a quality only to be possessed 
comparatively; only to be obtained, even in degree, 
by patient and continuous application; and only to 
be retained by constant recurrence to the means of 
its first acquirement, to the habit of pains-taking 
in elementary effort. 

We may illustrate the progress of our time by 
reference to a print that accompanies the Art Union 
Journal of April, “Cupid Armed,” from a picture 
by the late Mr. Hilton, a royal academician, for a 
long time Keeper of the Royal Academy, and, con- 
sequently, a superintendant of the studies of the 
pupils in the antique. This artist had in his time a 
reputation for being a draughtsman. What must 
the school have been in which he had such a repu- 
tation? We will, however, not discuss that here; 
but will merely refer to the print which the con- 
temptible incompetence of the editor of a journal 
that assumes to give opinion on art has selected 
‘as one of the best and most favourite pictures of the 
great historical painter of our age and country.” We 
shall not dwell upon the drawing of the female's 
hands in this print, ridiculously mean as it is, be- 
cause that is sometimes, although we do not insist 
that it is so in this instance, a fault of the engraver; 
but we will just desire the reader to compare the 
size of the two legs of the child, and to recollect at 
the same time that one is approaching while the 
other is retreating from the eye. Let him compare 
the proportion of the left arm and hand holding 
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the bow, with the body, legs, and head; and 
let him also account for the neck. The whole 
figure is a reckless attempt at fore-shortening, by 
one who had not imbibed sufficient elementary 
principle to suspect his own inability for the task; 
or else possessed so mean an opinion of his public 
as to calculate upon their incompetence to detect 
his inefficiency. The editor of the Art Union in 
some measure justifies the experiment; for he has 
the same reliance upon his public incapacity now 
that Hilton had then; proving the amount of his 
ignorance to be beyond comparison. The pretti- 
ness of the plate is the breadth of light and the 
childish sentiment of the Cupid; but the drawing 
is detestable throughout. We should not have 
alluded to this, but to express our indignation at its 
production as a first-rate specimen of British art. 

The time for these chefs d’wuvre is now gone 
by, and we hope to see the era when such an 
illustration in a work on art will not be tolerated. 
Drawing must be the foundation of all future 
reputation to be made in England. Drawing! 
correct drawing! not pretence or approximation; 
and the question to be resolved is, how that 
quality is to be most completely obtained for the 
English School of Painters. There is already 
existing among artists the impression that its defi- 
ciency has too long been their reproach, and that 
an effort must be made. Mere indications of the 
human figure are beginning to be considered un- 
pardonable, and we are happy to learn that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tennant, the Suffolk-street Society 
of Artists contemplate the providing some great 
additional means for improvement. But let it be 
understood that the school required should not be 
one in which a multiplication of the present num- 
ber of artists is to be the object. What England 
needs at present is, a school in which artists of a 
certain grade can continue their studies; in which 
those who are already clever can increase their 
cleverness; and in which those already excellent 
may keep the excellence they have from dete- 
rioration, by forcing it onwards, from the full 
acceptation of the principle that not to progress is 
to fall back. Many may suppose that these 
studies can be just as well carried on at home and 
in private. Experience will prove this supposition 
to be fallacious, While we do not believe that 
anything like dictation is of use to artists having 
already a certain amount of experience, we are 
sure that the quiet unacknowledged emulation 
that has existence when endeavouring in com- 
panionship, is the highest and noblest incentive 
that man can rely upon for exertion. This is the 
true excellence of an academy. None can teach 
forthere is none that know; and the elderly are 
only useful to keep order, 


It will be seen that we do not acknowledge any 
term of probation as sufficient to constitute an 
accomplished artist. There is no point at which a 
student becomes a painter. In surgery the pupil 
goes hefore a few elderly men; replies to some 
half dozen questions, and is declared fit to be 
trusted with the lives and limbs of her Majesty's 
subjects, no matter what connection the accident 
or disease might have with the questions so asked 
and answered, The pupil has changed his skin, 
he is no longer a scholar, he is a professor, and 
you may not legally doubt his ability. The artist 
has no diploma to exhibit, he is, and always ought 
to be, a student; even the title of R.A. does not 
sanctify his work from criticism and condemna- 
tion. 

But it will be objected that the notion of art 





here promulgated, would render the qualification 
required of such difficulty to overcome, that the 
artist’s life would pass away before he had arrived 
at such a capacity to draw as would challenge 
permission to paint. We do not pretend to insist 
upon any such probation. If such were desirable 
it is not practicable; and if it were practicable it is 
not desirable. As we do not know a point of accom- 
plishment among artists in which there is not yet 
room for study; so also, we would not prevent the 
artist from making his least amount of acquire- 
ment pecuniarily useful. The Builder has quoted 
some twaddle from one Delecluse, in which, 
among other things, we find that the “ renounce- 
ment of riches is one of the main conditions for 
keeping the mind riveted on the beautiful and the 
true.” This belongs to that immortal “ fudge” 
that will still make its periodical appearance 
among the pretenders to profundity; who are 
equally incompetent in the knowledge of the 
thing they would teach, and in the knowledge of 
the laws by which mankind are moved to effort.* 
We do not ourselves either expect or desire that 
the life ofan artist shall be a life of sacrifice. We 
would not have him to go on perpetually producing 
works for which the public did not care; but we 
would have him to endow his productions with 
every excellence they were capable of receiving. 
That the public are occasionally satisfied with a 
lower class of art is not an evidence that it is the 
class itself of which they are enamoured. High 
art is beautiful design; and there is no class of 
pictures to which beautiful design would not be 
an addition of the beautiful, When the editor of 
the Art Union professes himself delighted with the 
picture of Hilton’s that he calls “one of the best 
and most favourite pictures of the great historical 
painters of our age and country,” we do not believe 
that he admires it entirely because it is bad, and 
that his judgment is so degraded that if its faults 
had been corrected it would have lost to him the 
entire of its attractions; but that he does not know 
enough of art to perceive its deficiency, and that 
any one with more knowledge in the matter is not 
included with him as an admirer. Had the work 
been designed with more correctness, then would 
the educated eye have been satisfied, without any 
change having taken place in the attractiveness 
of the picture to his ignorance that could have 
reduced the work in his estimation; always sup- 
posing such estimate not to have been an affecta- 
tion. Bad art cannot, therefore, produce the ex- 
cuse of being a sacrifice to bad taste. It is only 
an evidence of the advantage that the idleness of 
the artist takes of the ignorance of the public. If 
this public ignorance were universal and everlast- 
ing, we should have little hope of reformation in 
the matter; but we believe there are signs in the 
horizon that a change is about becoming general. 
Artists, in almost every instance, draw much 
better now than those of similar reputation did 
some twenty years ago. We have, indeed, a few 
who might claim a very high position as draughts: 
men, and we would sce the endeavour to become 
so so general on the part of students, that those 
already excellent should be compelled to additional 
exertion, not merely to keep what they already 
know, but to preserve their advantage over those 


* It is so like The Builder to instruct the artist to be 
careless of reward, when every letter of matter in its pages that 
relates to what its subscribers are really interested in, has to 
do with contracts, estimates, and competitions Really The 
Builder must confine itself more entirely to topics with 
which it is more familiar. On every occasion in which it 
wanders from its own beaten road, there is something ex- 
ceedingly foolish in its pages. Whstin the name of com- 


_| mon sense has Zhe Builder to do with the fine arts? t 





who surround them. This is not to be done by re- 
nouncement of riches, but by struggling to deserve 
it. The attaching of such a theory to the pro- 
fession is depriving it of its greatest stimulant. 
Progress is not to be accomplished by producing 
works thas none will purchase, but by producing 
works of such merit that the refinement and opu- 
lence of the country shall compete for them by 
the offer of large prices, and be content to remove 
antique mediocrity from their galleries, for tho 
purpose of giving place to specimens of modern, 
living excellence. To do this, elementary study 
and profitable employment must go on together. 
The painter must devote a portion of his time to 
exercises similar to the practice of scales and in- 
terval progression in the singer. This is no sacri- 
fice to the true artist. It is a relaxation in being 
avariety. It is the exercise of faculties left un- 
used in the routine of commissioned employment. 
Meeting each day for an hour or two with his 
brethren refreshes the acquaintanceship of early 
life; and the middle-aged will renew their 
youth, and find there is yet in them a power 
of improvement of which they had no suspicion. 
If the Society of British Artists are intent upon 
creating a school for art; they must not think that 
they have done so by throwing open their doors 
to all comers. Some new subtlety of refinement 
must make a part of their intention. Teaching 
is of no service, at any time, to him that would 
make painting a profession. The mediocrity of 
artis full to overflow already in England. All 
that the painter of genius needs, is the oppor- 
tunity of drawing in good company. He must 
depend so much upun himself as he goes on, that 
a habit of self-reliance can not be too early ac- 
quired. If, in the presence of what is good, his 
judgment remains without improvement, he is not 
of the stuff to make an artist. Academies have 
always been mischievous, where there has been 
one to direct. Superintendance in art is but the 
machinery of mannerism. Holding as we do, that 
all artists are, or ought to be, students; the en- 
trusting an academy to a single control, is an 
endeavour to make one opinion universal, that 
would either be fatal to the originality of the 
scholars, or to its own existence, as a school, 
The Royal Academy has, no doubt accidentally, 
escaped from this mischief, from the variety of 
superintendance there allotted having resolved 
itself into no superintendance whatever; tho 
multitude of opinions neutralize each other, and 
the student thinks for himself; and there we shall 
find that the visitor interferes the most with the 
students has the smallest class. If the Society 
of British Artist’s enterprize to each drawing as 
part of their system, let that portion of their 
academy be entirely distinct from the others, and 
let them keep so much of gradation in their 
classes, that artists of similar degree of advance- 
ment may draw together. It is quite possible 
that such a distinction, honestly carried out, 
would confer a reputation on their school; and 
that a member of its highest class would possess 
a valuable recommendatory qualification. 

As the daylight is to an artist pecuniarily valua- 
ble; and as to attend an academy at those seasons 
which all the rest of the professional world de- 
vote to business, is a sacrifice that may not be 
calculated upon; the hours of study become a 
matter for serious consideration. An evening 
academy also presents many objections, The 
man who mixes in society, or he who, after tho 
labours of the day, seeks relaxation in the bosom 
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of his family, has many temptations that relax, 
and, in the end, discontinue his attendance. Then, 
also, the period for advantageous study, is not 
that when the stomach is employed in digestion. 
The hours following dinner may be pleasant 
enough for sitting still, but are not those that 
should be selected for intellectual exertion. We 
would recommend to those who would come to 
their task with the mind fresh and vigorous, and 
the eye unfatigued, to choose an early hour in 
the morning for the time in which the elements 
of their art should be the object of their research. 
Two hours each day, say from six to eight, would 
but be a healthy recreation, that would rouse 
the faculties, and prepare the hand for real busi- 
ness; while it would not at all interfere with 
those recreations or mixings with society, that a 
professional man, of a certain status, cannot, nor 
ought not, to avoid. We believe in Paris the 
academies are open thus early; and if the life 
school of Trafalgar-square were to make such a 
change in its arrangements, the advantage 
would be immediate, and exhibit itself in a much 
more regular attendance; a greater amount of 
attentiveness when there; a far more rapid ad- 
vance in study; and a much more lengthened 
continuance in the determination to draw. To 
this would be added the opportunity so afforded, 
to already established artists, whose time is gold, 
for returning to the exercise of the elements they 
so much need, and a continuance in the practice 
of that which they never should have deserted. 
Whether the Academy does this or not; we are 
quite sure it would be a great feature in the 
school about to be instituted in the Society of 
British Artists; and we shall take a future occa- 
sion to call the attention of students to the 
matter. 
H.C. M. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SINGERS. 
Since the appearance of the article headed as 
above in the preceding number of this journal, 
we have received letters containing opinions of 
this effusion diametrically opposite to one another; 
one party expressing themselves in no very mea- 
sured terms ononr depreciation of English singers 
in comparison with foreign; the other giving uscredit 
for the truth and impartiality displayed in our ob- 
servations, To the latter, we can only say, that our 
endeavour was to speak the truth and be im- 
partial; to the former, who say to us that we de- 
preciate English singers, our answer must be,— 
the impossibility of the thing. We only stated 
facts, which have not been controverted. Nor 
was it our intention to suppose even a comparison 
between the two, which the word depreciation would, 
in some sort, seem to imply. We have supposed 
a certain standard of art; the English singers do 
not come up to that. The question, then, is,—is 
the standard too high? We have, in some sort, 
admitted that, as regards their peculiar case; all 
that remains, then, for the advocates of our vo- 
calists, is the very unsatisfactory avowal, though 
not intended to be made, that the mark 
was not to be reached by them; and, conse- 
quently they ought not to be judged by it. 
Now this is an admission we cannot allow; 
as we distinctly say, that the mark ought 
to be reached; for we cannot suppose a national 
impediment. It is not, the fault is that it is 
not attained, not that it cannot be—and so we 
place ourselves now to protect these very artists 
from the ill-advised support of their friends. 





Their support presumes an incapacity. We, on 
the contrary, deny the incapacity, but grant that 
there ought to be a far higher standard to which 
the Englishsinger should blush to avow that at 
present there is a bar to his being judged by it. 
The friends in this instance have done more harm 
than good. It would perhaps have been better to 
have allowed the subject to drop quietly, hoping 
that time would have brought its remedy, and 
that our singers, stimulated by the very high 
examples, should have set to work seriously to 
have improved themselves; and not have allowed 
it to be thrown as a reproach upon them, as it 
is, even by the composers themselves, that there is 
not much encouragement to write for the English 
stage; for, after all the preliminary trouble of 
having an opera accepted and prepared for repre- 
sentation, it is not a very consoling reflection that 
the fate of their dear-bought hopes should then be 
consigned to incompetent hands. We beg our 
readers clearly to understand these remarks are 
not ours; though perhaps not exactly verbatim, 
they contain the sentiments which, on more 
than one occasion, have been heard to issue from 
the mouth of some unlucky aspirant for the 
honours of successful operatic composition. 

If we turn to the Italian Opera stage, how dif- 
ferent is the picture presented. We are not 
of those who can find no merit in modern Italian 
operas. Any prejudice that thus condemns by 
wholesale, is innocuous from its absurdity; but 
we cannot help feeling that many of them, if even 
they do not exactly owe, in the first instance, their 
success yet are indebted, in a most material 
degree, for a continuance of that success, to the 
immense array of talent by which their pro- 
ductions are supported. Now we would ask any 
unbiassed person, have we here advanced one 
jot or tittle more than the truth? And yet, for the 
mere assertion of what must be acknowledged as 
a fact, we are assailed as unjust, and depreciators 
of English singers. 

Can it be for a moment imagined that we 
would rather blame than praise? Would it not 
be more grateful to the feelings of every one to 
be able to give pleasure by the admission of 
excellencies, than pain by the assertion of failings? 
We had no other view than to expose the 
mere facts with the hopes of stimulating to 
greater exertions, and of creating an honour- 
able emulation; and we did so from the melan- 
choly reflection that there appears no other way 
of rousing the dormant faculties of our vocalists. 
If we succeed in so doing, we shall consider 
that we have not been useless in our generation. 
Had it been our intention to have been malicious, 
to have dipped our pen in gall, we need but have 
placed the names of our principal singers in juxta- 
position with those who are the support of the 
Italian Opera, and said—‘ Look on this picture, 
and on this;” but actuated with the higher motive 
of raising the standard of art, we merely pointed 
to the surpassing excellence of the Italian models, 
and then turned to our own with a feeling of 
disappointment, that they were not to be judged 
by the same standard. 

We also pointed to another circumstance which 
must also be acknowledged as a fact—that very 
often English singers give indication of talent at 
first starting—they appear, are successful as 
debiitantes—they progress to a certain, and that a 
very limited point, and then there is a complete 
stand still, or, what is more frequently the case, 
there is a downward tendency. Let any one 








look round upon our vocalists, and watch their 
progress from their first appearance in public, and 
they will find the truth of this statement, or, if there 
is an exception, it is very rare. Take but one 
instance from the Italian Opera, and Iet_us observe 
the difference. 

Last year Mile. Corbari made her dediit at her 
Majesty’s Theatre; it was generally considered an 
imprudence, to say the least, that she was pro- 
duced in such an unfinished state of the art. This 
year we hear her at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
were she to appear on the English stage, we are 
inclined to think she would shake the supremacy 
of every prima donna. ‘This, which is not an 
isolated instance with the foreign class, has hardly 
a parallel among us. We ask ourselves—why is 
this the case? why do not our singers show from 
year to year some signs of improvement? The 
season of Drury Lane Theatre is now nearly at an 
end; on its re-opening, should operas be then pro- 
duced, we may almost predict to a certainly that 
we shall find our operatic company, individually 
and collectively, in much the same state as we now 
have them. The interval of time, instead of being 
employed to advantago will be frittered away. We 
do not expect the stimulus that has produced such 
astonishing results in the rival Italian vocalists will 
have the slightest influence in stimulating ours to 
make any exertion to improve themselves, and we 
state this opinion merely from the experience of 
the past. Too happy shall we be to find it other- 
wise; we shall hail with joy any indication 
of study in any individual; we shall wel- 
come any improvement, with the hope that 
the s‘ain of only possessing second-rate artists 
stands in a fair way of being in due course of 
time removed. But until this is the case, until we 
actually witness it, we shall remain sceptical in the 
opinion we have ventured upon. 

Such being the case; first, as regards the actual 
position of our artists in relation to those from 
other countries; and secondly, as regards their 
progress in their profession individually ; it is clear 
there is something erroneous in our system, Our 
singers have every advantage that foreigners 
have; in many cases the very same tuition; in others 
by visiting those parts whence the talent prin- 
cipally comes; so that if anything is to be 
caught by merely travelling to different countries, 
that has been obtained; and yet we can produce 
nothing that will bear a comparison with our 
continental neighbours. It is clear then the 
fault rests with the singers themselves. We have 
thus brought it home to them, that they do not 
improve and that they are not equal to foreigners is 
entirely laid to their own charge. We have made 
every allowance, taken every thing into considera- 
tion, and can arrive at no other conclusion, Tho 
poison is in themselves. Whether from want of 
original education or from carelessness in subse- 
quent study, the axe must be laid to the root of 
evil before any amendment can be hoped for; 
and this has been our earnest endeavour in 
thus bringing the English singers to the bar of 
public opinion, 

C. J, 








THE MANAGER-ACTOR. 


Ir appears now to be certain that the Keeleys 
retire from the Lyceum management at the close 
of the present season, or about seven weeks 
from the time at which we write. Tse Fine 
Arts’ Journat has not been one of the tondies of 
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this management. We have not praised every- 
thing that has been brought forward as a matter 
of course; and, having felt something like dis- 
appointment that two actors, so successfully re- 
presenting a walk of the legitimate drama, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, when they were placed in 
® position to raise up their art from its prostration, 
had, so far from making the attempt, used their 
whole endeavour to entangle it still farther in the 
meshes that enslaved it, we expressed our dis- 
appointment as strongly as it had been felt by 
us. What a glorious opportunity has been thrown 
away, in which this management might have been 
advantaged and the drama resuscitated. Any- 
thing like liveliness in competition between the 
Lyceum and the Haymarket, would have attracted 
a greater amount of attention to the two theatres, 
and have been beneficial to both. But no, neither 
the manager nor his talented partner could have 
played the entire five acts of a regular comedy, 
and they would have nothing to say to it. So 
instead of emulating the Haymarket, they ect their 
wits to rivalling the Adelphi; and as they could 
not engross to the class of their own individual 
performance the entire intellectuality of thenational 
drama, they tumbledin to buffoonery to enable 
themselves to compete with the minors, and have 
been beaten. But both Mr. and Mrs. Keeley 
have misunderstood their talent in this matter. 
They are neither of them buffoons. They are 
both steady high class legitimates. Keeley could 
no more manage his pit by a wink and a leer, 
and a confidential series of chatter, than he could 
fly in the air, He cannot gag when he tries. 
Hlis acting is matter of fact delineation of character, 
something resembling Wm. Hunt’s water-colour 
drawings; take away the positive truth of either, 
and you leave nothing. Ideality is not their forte. 
Mrs. Keeley possesses, to be sure, more animal 
spirits, and sometimes caricatures with vivacity ; 
but she herself could not go it eccentrically with 
Miss Wolgar; and why should she try to do so, 
and fail, when she has a walk, a higher walk, so 
peculiarly her own that none can tread it with 
her? 

We understand, that on the close of the season, 
these parties do not contemplate undertaking 
another management. ‘They have had enough of 
management. ‘They intend to star it. We rejoice 
at the first part of this announcement; for we 
consider actor-managements an infliction, unless 
the actor is competent to the very highest class 
himself; and as for the last, it will not be fora 
long continuance. Low comedy is not the best 
talent for a wanderer; and it is not easy to carry 
a burlesque about the country. ‘There is a certain 
amount of conventionality belonging to the primo 
buffo; and it is dangerous for him to lose sight of 
his audience. Besides, they have neither of them 
made a leading popular character, even for them- 
selves. The Keeleys had a lesson on this subject 
n America. They were not comprehended any- 
where. The first sight of a very comical come- 
dian is alwoys a disappointment; and in the pro- 
vinces, they invariably prefor the fun they are 
familiar with. We remember well the first time 
we saw Liston; when we could not, for the soul 
of us, tell what the audience were laughing at. 
Even that was an acquired taste. The tragedian 
bas, also, his conventionalities, but they are 
more generally received and more universally 
responded to, All tragedians are trying at the 
same thing; but comedy is as various as are the 
prganisations of the actors. Could Wright, in 





Liverpool, Manchester, and Dublin, depend upon 
his audiences as he can in the Strand? We are 
quite sure he would not risk any attempt at 
taking the same liberties; and that, when he 
acts before a house full of entirely stranger 
spectators, he is much more circumspect; a matter 
of little difficulty to him when he needs to be so; 
for Wright is a steady actor, when steadiness is 
called for. But Mr. Keeley’s style is natural 
truth, and there is not sufficient appearance of 
acting in it to suit the provincial palate. Even in 
town, there are some that do not find enough of 
seasoning in his quiet personations for their depraved 
tastes. We shall, therefore, only miss these ex- 
cellent actors for a short time from the metropolis. 
The managerial life of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, we 
shall, in the meantime, endeavour to forget as com- 
pletely as possible; and we shall be much assisted 
in the endeavour by the fact that they have not 
produced a new piece, or a new actor that will 
force our remembrance back to their domination. 
Their whole effort, from the commencement, has 
had self only for its object, and the Keeley 
dynasty at the Lyceum will have passed without 
leaving a single memento of its ever having had 
an existence, 

“ But,” says rumour, “ the Lyceum will still be 
superintended by an actor; for Mr. Macready is 
to succeed the Keeleys. We shall still have the 
individual and not the art, as the matter that will 
be considered.” It is so difficult to enter into 
details of circumstances that have not yet taken 
place, that we shall not now criticise the “ is to 
be” of the Lyceum, under the gentleman assumed 
to be the new lessee; but we do know what sort of 
company he had collected at Drury Lane, and 
we also know that there has been no actor 
introduced since then to the British public that 
has evidenced in him a neglect of procurable 
talent, while he possessed the means for intro- 
ducing it to the metropolis. However he might 
have been compelled to stoop to burlesque as a 
holiday variety, we know it was to him a forced 
condescension and not a personal enjoyment; and 
we also know, before hand, that his management of 
the Lyceum Theatre will not only be marked by 
effort in the right direction in that building, but 
that it will be accompanied by the awaking of 
Mr. Webster from his very comfortable dream at 
another, and the Haymarket will, as a matter of 
course, become a very different place of amuse- 
ment from that which it has been for so long a 
period. We should not be at all surprised if 
several yards of canvas were to be purchased, and 
even a scene painter added to the establishment, 
besides several little re-arrangements among the 
actors. All this, and more we promise ourselves 
in the event of Mr. Macready’s unfurling the 
standard of the legitimate at the Lyceum; and we 
shall not commence finding fault with his playing 
the best characters himself, until we meet with 
somebody more capable of filling them; while, so 
far from objecting to the intentions of the theatre 
being directed to the production of those pieces in 
which he himself can take a part, we look upon 
that to be the most desirable part of the arrange- 
ment. 

But rumour also is whispering that Madame 
Vestris is about to rule in Drury. Madame, even 
if she had not declared her intention to quit the 
stage, is not the class of manager-actor to which 
we object. In every theatre in which she has 
been the director, however great the sacrifice may 
have been to herself, and, there is no use in 
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mincing the matter, to her creditors; the playgoer 
the actor, and the dramatic writer, have had only 
to applaud her doings. She has never stood in the 
way of rising merit, even of her own sex, at any 
time, and was quite ready to act an inferior part if 
she thought the principal could be better done by 
another. Witness Brougham and Bourcicault’s 
comedy of London Assurance. We are only fear- 
ful that the news of Madame’s directorship of 
Drury is too good to be true. 

Among our objections to actor-management, we 
have never included that of the Haymarket. 
Although we have had and still have much to allege 
against the conducting of that theatre, there has 
never been an instance in which the actor-manage- 
ment was the source of our discontent. We know 
of no occasion in which the interest of another has 
been sacrificed to Mr. Webster’s desire to play the 
part himself; neither do we believe that he has ever 
been biassed in his selection by the circumstance 
of being himself an actor. We rather think that our 
discontent with the Haymarket company has more 
to do with the time in which we live than with the 
taste of the manager. While audiences can be 
collected, who are satisfied with easily-obtained 
mediocrity, it is but natural that a manager should 
also be content. What care he about the few, 
who having witnessed something better would again 
look upon its like, while he sees crowds every night 
delighted with the common place he puts before 
them. But the return of Mrs. Nisbett is a pledge 
of something better, and we have no doubt but 
that a little of well-directed rivalry will produce 
enough of revolution to patch up a peace between 
us and the Haymarket manager. 

But Mr. Phelps is an actor manager, and we do 
not often speak irreverently of his theatre; yet 
does Mr. Phelps personate every principal cha- 
racter himself, while there are other actors un- 
engaged, who formerly disputed superiority with 
him, even to the shutting up of the last large 
theatre the drama could call its own; and who, 
we have no doubt, are quite ready to do so again 
even to the closing of every other theatre in 
existence. We do not believe either of the then 
competitors with Mr. Phelps would at all bear com- 
parison with him at present; and, although in 
some characters there are perhaps others that 
might be more efficient, yet we cannot give opinions 
on the matter without taking the size and prices 
of Sadler’s Wells into our estimate. We are 
quite sure that he stands in the way of no actor 
at present in his company, and that he has not 
more assistance, and of a higher grade, does not 
appear to us a matter of reproach so much as that 
he accomplishes what he does with the means at 
his disposal, is a matter for our astonishment. 
Did Mr. Phelps possess the control of a theatre 
like the Lyceum, we’ should have a long list 
of grievances to produce; but it is quite sure, 
that with enlarged means, a more liberal 
arrangement would be concurrent. We hold our 
old opinion, nevertheless, that the beau ideal of a 
manager resides in one that does not act himself; 
but how the sufficient knowledge of stage matters 
could be arrived at without the practice of the 
art, we profess to be in some difficulty to imagine. 
If acting were an unpleasantness in itself, the 
theory might be possessed by those who never 
condescended to its practice; but, as we know 
that there is so much of enjoyment in the exer- 
cise of the talent that all who are capable en- 
deavour to indulge themselves in it as a gratifica- 
tion, we must suppose that the man who is con- 
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n»¢eted with the stage, and, labouring under no phy- 
sical difficulty, is not an actor, is mentally incapaci- 
tated for that purpose; and such incapacity may 
fairly be supposed to extend itself to a fitness for 
the superintendance of those to whom such a bar 
has not been opposed. Giving to this its full value 
in argument, and taking into account that Mr. 
Bunn’s various managements, however productive 
to himself, have been but little profitable to the 
theatres he has conducted, it may be supposed 
that, while we persist in the enjoyment of our beau 
ideal, we are not prepared to point out the gifted 
individual that possesses the peculiarly obtained 
capabilities required. We shall, therefore, endure as 
patiently as we may the continuation of theatrical 
rule in the hands of theatrical experience; always 
objecting to the entrusting of a large theatre to 
the superintendence of low comedians, no matter 
how great may be the talent they possess. 


Tus TRUNKMAKER. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM, AND ITS NEW 
HALL AND STAIRCASE. 
Reservine the remainder of our remarks on 
theatres for another occasion, we shall this week 
give our paper to a subject of more immediate 
interest—the new hall and staircase of the British 
Museum, which have just been opened to the 
public. Although “better late than never,” holds 
good in this case, as well as others, the building 
would, we fancy, have obtained far more admira- 
tion had it been as far advanced twenty years 
ago, than it is likely todo now. The last twenty 
years have wrought a prodigious change in archi- 
tectural taste. The heyday of the ultra-classical 
style is gone by—far more to our satisfaction 
than our regret, seeing what hybrid productions, 
its so called purity, gave us at the hands of frigid 
copyists, who, with all their scrupulous exactness, 
frequently scrupled not at all to mix up not 
merely the modern, but the most arrant cockney, 

with the antique. 

Notwithstanding the parade of classicality made 
in it, the fagade of the museum has a good deal of 
modernism in its composition, which, so far from 
excusing or reconciling us to the excessive 
affectation of classicality, renders it only all the 
more apparent, and all the more offensive. We 
shall, perhaps, be told that it is somewhat unfair 
to judge of the facade in its present state, for we 
ought to wait until the east wing is erected, the 
remaining old buildings cleared away, and the 
whole thrown open to the street. Then—what 
then? Why the ensemble will present a most 
unlucky combination of the would-be classical and 
poetic with the downright prosaic—a centre 
building entirely be-columned—in front, at least, 
with a Greek Ionic order, and two extreme 
buildings drilled with windows, with three tiers of 
them inserted, no doubt, very classically, between 
ante-pilasters, although the Greeks never made 
use of such pilasters as a continuous order. 
Besides being quite at variance with the centre 
building, the wings are, at the very best, exceed- 
ingly insipid in themselves. They have nothing 
whatever of architectural quality, and yet they 
are thrust prominently forward, where they ought 
to serve as worthy framing to the central mass of 
building. Very much better, according to our 
notions, would it have been, had all those dwelling 
houses for the officers of the establishment been 
erected as mere houses in Montague-street. One, 
and not perhaps the least, advantage which would 


have been thereby gained, is that the east side of 
the Museum, little more than a mere brick wall 
would have been shut out from view from that 
street. The other, that wings somewhat in accord- 
ance with the centre building, and composing with 
it, could have been erected as additional galleries 
whenever the latter might be required, as will 
doubtless prove the case before the lapse of any 
great time. 

We do not know whether Sir Robert Peel 
included the wings in his panegyric on the 
architectural excellence of the jfaugade of the 
Museum; probably not; or if he did, we do not 
envy his taste, or his ideas of classical perfection. 
Hardly, in fact, can we bring ourselves to believe 
that Sir Robert to have been perfectly cognizant 
of the architectural intentions of the other Sir 
Robert, or he would, we think, have greatly 
qualified his eulogium on the design for the 
Museum fagade. One thing at least is certain— 
that, be it deserved or not, immoderate praise 
provokes the scrutiny of criticism. Therefore, 
indulgently setting aside the incongruous wings, 
we will confine our examination to the facade of 
the main structure. 

That it is impossible to make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear all the world are agreed; but all the 
world are not so well aware that the converse of 
the saying holds equally good, and that it is no 
less impossible to make a sow’s ear of a silk 
purse. Forty-two columns arranged continuously 
throughout, although upon different lines, and 
presenting correct transcripts of a Grecian Ionic 
order on a dignified scale, cannot very well fail to 
produce a certain degree of richness and grandeur. 
Considered by themselves they are beautiful,— 
yet only borrowed plumage,—choice poetical 
phrases of the art,—but are here employed rather 
prosaically. It is left entirely to the order to do 
everything for the design, for all the rest is so 
far from setting it off to advantage, as to be more 
or less out of keeping with it. At present there 
is nothing at all that is expressly characteristic of 
the purpose of the building: it might pass for an 
hospital or a “ post-office” just as well as a 
museum; and, in fact, the wings have far more of 
hospital physiognomy than any other; so much 
so, that should any embellishment in the way of 
sculpture be hereafter added to the principal pile, 
the ensemble will exhibit still greater contradiction 
and more discordant clements. In spite of the 
pomp of columniation, a certain penuriousness of 
taste prevails that is not only disagreeable in itself, 
but contrasts very strongly with the unsparingly 
luxuriant and florid decoration of one or two 
recent buildings. Certes, Mr. Barry and Sir 
Robert Smirke are the very antipodes of each 
other, and occupy the opposite poles of their art. 
While the one, with lavish prodigality, scatters 
ornament over every part of his buildings; the 
other is sparing of it to a fault - even to prudish 
affectation. Such is assuredly the case with 
the Museum, which, as a palace of art, would 
have very properly have admitted of a more than 
usually recherché mode of embellishment. Instead 
of which, a very offensive degree of poverty 
and meanness is allowed to manifest itself; all 
architectural pretension being dropt for the 
sides of the building, where the aimed-at clas- 
sicality breaks off very abruptly, and is suc- 
ceeded by arrant homeliness. Nay, homeliness is, 
perhaps, too mild a term, for when it comes into 
harsh gontact with pretentious display, it becomes 
downright shabbiness and unpardonable unsight- 





liness. The architect ssems to have considered 
the appearance of his building only as it shows 
itself in a geometrical elevation, and to have for- 
gotten that anything besides would show itself; 
otherwise, he would probably have devised some 
mode of shutting out from view all that is now 
so grossly at variance with tho pure Grecianism—~ 
as we suppose we must call it—of his front, which 
plainly shows itself to be a mere piece of decora- 
tion, totally distinct from the rest of the exterior. 
Such facade, therefore, very justly incurs the re- 
proach of being a “ show-front,” and is so evidently 
a mere mask as to impose upon no one. In what 
is a national as well as a public edifice —one, more- 
over, that is rather a luxury, than for matter-of- 
fact utility —or the latter, only as far as the book- 
manufacturers who frequent its reading-rooms, 
are concerned,—the glaring discrepancies between 
the several portions are equally at variance with 
good taste and discreet economy. LFither far too 
little has been done in some respects, or a great 
deal too much in others; wherefore, the 
much” renders the “too little” all the more in- 
excusable; and vice-versa, the “ too little” causes 
the “too much” to look like extravagant absur- 
dity. When will architects learn to attend to that 
sort of «esthetic proportion which, allotting a due 
degree of expression to every part, produces a 
homogeneous whole? 


* too 


The exterior of the British Museum is but a 
piece of architectural patchwork, after all, and 
that of rather a bungling sort. Even the fugade 
itself does not excite much attention or interest. 
It obtains no admiration from any quarter: critics 
seem to have no eyes for it; which certainly is not 
because it is thrust into a hole-and-corner, where 
no one can find it out except they chance to have 
wandered quite unawares into Croker’s terra in- 
cognita—the outlandish region of Russell-square. 
Perhaps admiration is just now so wholly en- 
grossed by the new House of Peers that it cannot 
possibly attend to the Museum. And to say the 
truth, the opening of the new hall and staircase 
in the latter building has taken place at a juncture 
that is anything but favourable. Had it occurred 
two years, a year, or even six months ago, the 
work would have obtained far more notice. 
Before we examine that newly-opened part of 
the interior, we have a few observations to make 
with respect to several particulars in the design 
of the front. Looking at it as a distinct and in- 
dependent composition, it strikes us that the octa- 
style portico is not sufficiently commanding as a 
central feature; for owing to the lowness of the 
pediment, it does not, in a general view of the 
building, distinguish itsclf enough from the other 
colonnades, nor does it help so much as it might 
have done to throw variety into both the outline 
and the plan of the mass. Yet some greater de- 
gree of variety would not have been amiss, since 
at present uniformity of design is pushed to insipid 
monotony. It would, we conceive, have been a 
decided improvement had square pillars been sub- 
stituted fur columns at the outer and inner 
angles of the plan. Without at all disturbing 
the present arrangement, such pillars would 
have broken up its sameness—would, by con- 
trast with tho columns, have enhanced the effect 
of the latter, and though contrary to Greek prac- 
tice, would have been in accordance with correct 
taste and sound principles of artistic composition, 
inasmuch as there would have been a proper ex- 
pression of greater strength at the angles where 
different lines of entablature meet, One very 
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awkward irregularity which now shows itself, 
would, too, have then been avoided; we allude to the 
capitals of the columns at the re-entering angles 
where the lateral colonnades join the central one 
ata right angle. Had the order been Doric or 
Corinthian there would have been no difficulty in 
the matter, because in that case all the capitals 
would have been alike; but it is widely different 
with the Ionic, the voluted fuces of whose capitals 
ought to correspond with the external and inter- 
nal face of the architrave, and the two baluster 
sides be beneath the architrave. The difficulty 
which presented itself—no doubt a very uncom- 
fortable one to such a nervously scrupulous ob- 
servor of antique precedent as Sir Robert Smirke— 
has been got over by him somewhat desperately, 
for horribile dictu!—he has treated a re-entering 
angle just the same as an outer one; putting these 
two adjoining faces of a capital with an angular 
volute between them, beneath the architrave, so 
that a face of that column comes opposite the 
baluster side of the next capital in either row, 
This it may be said is, after all, a very insignifi- 
cant matter; nor should we cavil at it did we not 
perceive such timid observance of petty punctilio in 
other respects, where artistic freedom would have 
been a merit, 

With respect to the central portico, we do not 
think the difference between it and the one in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand shows the superiority which it 
ought to do. If the latter be not too ambitious a 
feature for a Post-office, the former must be 
allowed to fall short of what we should expect for 
® national museum. Full enough of columns, it 
is bare enough in all other respects. Rich details 
and elaborate finish, which would here be only 
proprieties of costume, must not be looked for. If 
the architect aimed at no more than cold correct- 
ness, studiously resisting any suggestions of 
imagination, he has succeeded admirably; there- 
fore be such success his comfort, if not his 
praise. 

From the Ionic portico we pass into a Doric- 
hall—at least into a hall with Dorie columns, 
which disposition is rather a free inversion of the 
natural sequence of the orders. It does seem a 
license—though hardly a poetical one—to put the 
richer order without, and the sterner one within 
the building. We will, however, let that pass, lest 
we should be taxed with hypercriticism. We freely 
admit, too, that the first impression is an agree- 
able one: there is an air of sober cheerfulness 
here which contrasts very strongly with 
the ghastly gaiety and gloomy gayishness of 
the corresponding parts of the original build- 
ing, which exhibited such a nonsensical style 
of art, as to cause a longing for whitewash. 
The present hall is not unsatisfactory if 
we can be satisfied with a moderate degree of 
simple approbation. Greatly: more satisfactory 
is it than that truly unfortunate piece of inte- 
rior composition, the hall of the National Gallery, 
a huddled up mass of ill-assorted fragments, so 
badly put together, that there is confusion with- 
out variety; and a most extraordinary degree of 
fritter and littleness, although there was both 
opportunity for, and the intention of producing a 
rich scenic vista, and imposing coup d'wil. 

We should have liked the hall of the Museum 
better, had it not opened into the inner court; 
for now, as soon as you enter the building, you 
see quite through it. Instead of anything being 
left to the imagination, you detect at a glance the 
frigid simplicity of the whole general plan, Had 





there been colonnade ambulatories around the 
inner quadrangle, there would have been suffici-. 
ent motive for a door into it; but at present we 
can see none. Or if such thoroughfare, in a 
direct line with the entrance, was at all required, 
why not continue the portico itself—not, indeed, 
in its entire width, but three inter-columns of it— 
as an hypostylar hall, open at each end? The 
external portico would thereby have gained very 
much indeed, both as regards effect, and novelty 
of character. A vista of the kind between two 
rows of columns, with an architectural back- 
ground in the distance, would have told most 
impressively, and would have conveyed the idea 
of unusual space and extent, in the general view 
of the building, from the street. The inner court 
would then have been in a manner combined with 
the jfagade, and would have contributed very 
materially to its importance. Of course, such 
arrangement would have occasioned other devia- 
tions from the present plan; but none of any 
moment, or that would have been attended with 
particular difficulty. 

If we do not very much wonder at such idea 
not presenting itself to Sir Robert Smirke, we 
do wonder that so strict an observer of classical 
authority, should have shown himself so licentious 
in his treatment of the Doric order. The Greeks 
almost invariably gave it a pycnostyle, or mono- 
triglyphic inter-columnation; yet here the columns 
are so prodigiously wide apart, that inter-columna- 
tion is lost sight of altogether. The opening to 
the staircase is a mere gap; it looking as if four 
columns had been taken away from between the ex- 
treme ones; therefore, if a screen of columns was 
objected to as oecasioning inconvenience, it would 
have been better to omit the present columns, 
which only serve to make glaringly manifest the 
deviation from the laws of the order, 

As to the staircase itself, it is spacious and com- 
modious; handsome, yet perfectly unambitious of 
architectural design. It is free from any fancies, 
but also devoid of fancy. Therefore, without 
colour, it would have made a chillingly blank ap- 
pearance. The painting gives it some animation; 
although it amounts in itself to little more than 
ordinary house-painting, without other attempt at 
ornamental design, than simple lines and borders 
to the compartments formed by the pilasters on 
the walls, and the “ picking-out” of the capitals 
and other architectural members, in colours. Nor 
is such reservedness without its merit, inasmuch, 
as however good in itself, any greater degree of 
embellishment would not have been the best 
imaginable preparation for the rest of the interior. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tue water colour, that is the old water colour, the 
father or mother, reader, of that burley offspring 
that now rears its audacious head in rivalry against 
its venerable parent, and whose doings we spoke 
about in our last number, opened its doors to the 
public on Monday last. We could almost fancy 
that a stranger to our art, on successively entering 
the two galleries, would guess at once which was 
young England. The Western sanctuary seems 
to allow of greater freedom in thought. There 
does not seem, as yet, to have been any among 
the members so super-eminently fashionable as to 
have become a model to the rest. Nature has not 
yet been entirely supplanted by art as a standard; 
and, however the works may appear to wander 
and fluctuate in their intentions, there does not 
seem to be discoverable among them any pre- 
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ponderation of assumed principle to which all 
other things are sacrificed. This was the case 
in the elderly institution, when the exhibition we 
are about to describe wasin its youth,andin Spring 
Gardens, where Mr. Decimus Burton now invents 
—— for cock horses; for where could we look 
or greater differences than in Dewint, in Prout, 
in John Varley, in David Cox, in Robson, in 
Hills, &c., &c. Now, though some of those exist, 
they have around them their thoughts repeated in 
variety of degree “4 others; and some have turned 
their own fashionableness to account by adding such 
facility of production to their singularity of natural 
perception, that they make themselves common by 
repetition. Forty-three pictures, in one small 
room, by a single artist, forces manner into a 
prominence that is perilous even to a reputation 
such as his has been; and we are not surprised 
that even the excellence of Copley Fielding is 
roducing something like satiety among the most 
Nee of his admirers. ‘This tendency to have 
enough is much aided by a certain similarity in 
general tone, in Nesfield, Gastinean, Richardson, 
Evans, and others, who, without incurring the 
censure of being imitators, have still enough of 
resemblance in their works to evidence the 
existence of a school having certain intentions of 
design and mechanism in handling in common 
with each other. 

The younger and the elder water colour are now 
in a position to challenge a comparison as to which 
contains the highest amount of talent; and, we 
believe, that it would be difficult to decide the 
matter so as to be beyond appeal. In the figure 
department, we should be inclined at once to give 
the palm to the western gallery. It is true that 
here Hunt is in himself a host; but excellent and 
perfect as his works are, as far as his intention 
meant them to be carried, there is not a picture in 
Pall Mall East that will stand comparison with 
Haghe’s Meeting Room of the Brewer’s Company, at 
Antwerp, itself worthy of being exhibited as an 
unaided attraction. hen we would set~--but no, 
we will not do any such thing. We will go soberly 
to our task of speaking of the pictures as they are, 
and eschew all the odious comparisons we were 
about to enter into. 

Well, then, in the figure department, we find a 
manifest improvement in drawing in the pictures 
of Mr. Oakley; but we do not find any improve- 
ment in that of My, Alfred Fripp, which we 
very much regret; for his fine talent for colour, 
and his evident feeling for sentiment in expression, 
is very much damaged by the laboured incorrect- 
ness of his drawing. Let Mr. Fripp pay one 
twelve months’ attention to drawing, for drawing’s 
sake, and we shall then not have to guess at so 
much of his intention, a3 we have at present. We 
do not say abstain from the bread-winning portion 
of his art for that period (for we would rather 
look upon his pictures, even as they are, than not 
see them at all); but we would recommend devoting 
a portion of each day to the thought of form alone, 
in which the blandishments of colour should take no 
part. Let him practice his mind in the observation 
that proportion depends upon the lengths of bones; 
and let him at all times suspect himself of cover- 
ing deformity by drapery, which, perhaps, may 
conceal it from himself, though not from others. 
And let him not suppose that the ordeal of criti- 
cism is passed when the picture has left the walls 
of the exhibition-room. ‘The trial of an artist is 
never over; there is an everlasting jury debating 
on his merits; and the consequence is, an increas- 
ing or a diminishing reputation. Of all the faults 
in art that of bad drawing, although so likely to 
pass undetected by the crowd, is the most capable 
of demonstration; and, when once rendered ap- 
parent, assumes a consequence of increasing mag- 
nitude that becomes in the end offensive. Lookin 
back to celebrities in art, how few have remaine 
to us in which gross ignorance of design was the 
remarkable insufficiency. We may have coarse- 
ness in character, such as Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and many others of the Dutch School; but these 
were only instances of ungraceful selection, and 


not of impossibility of proportion, to which bad 
drawing has entire reference. There is so much 
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that is very good about the works of Mr. Alfred 
Fripp, that we shall regret for himself and for the 
public the having to repeat next year our opinion 
that he has made no advance in the correctness of 
his drawing of the human figure. Mr. H. Richter | 
is another specimen of how much prettiness in 
colour and endeavour at sentiment may be nullified 
by bad drawing; and Mr. Frederick Taylor is an 
evidence of the beauty that may be conferred 
upon the most simple combinations where masterly 
design is a component. J. W. Wright is timid 
and unequal both in colour and drawing; Cristall 
is learned, exaggerated and incorrect; and perhaps 
the highest quality of beau ideal in female beauty, 
whether in countenance or form, is to be found in 
the one picture of Miss Eliza Sharpe, that com- 
bines so much of good in cach department of the 
art as to be very nearly a very excellent work. 
But to the details of our task. 

No. 3, The Primrose Gatherer; O. Oakley. 
Although we have marked an improvement in the 
drawing of this artist, there is plenty of room 
between what he is and what he may become. The 
expression of countenance and the employment of 
the boy show him to be very young, while the pro- | 
portions of the figure would intimate that he is a 
young man. This is a contradiction that is sub- 
versive of the sentiment. 

No. 4, Scene from the Fair Maid of Perth; 
Joseph Nash. Rather a nice little bit by the artist; 
in which the Glee Maiden and the Maid of Perth 
are holding communication with the imprisoned 
Prince. There is too much of the bal costumé in 
the dresses of the figures. ‘The drawing is, how- 
ever, satisfactory. 

No. 7, The Lake of Geneva, from Clarens, look- 
ing towards the Walley of the Rhone ; George Fripp. 
This is one of those productions that refresh the 
sight in this gallery, from its entire originality in 
execution. It is sober, powerful, and real; stoop- 
ing to nothing that is meretricious for effect. 
Space is well indicated, along with clearness of 
atmosphere, and great transparency in the water. 

No, 9, Abbeville Cathedral, Picardy; Joseph 
Nash. This, otherwise so satisfactory, is very 
deficient in atmospheric distance. 

No. 10, The Royal Palace of Linlithgow; 8. Ray- 
ner, This artist is evidently a determined disciple 
of “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth;” yet does he, in his attention to strict- 
ness of imitation in detail, leave out of his con- 
sideration the effect of his picture as a whole; and 
air and separation of parts is not provided for. 
Witness the central group of masonry in this _ 
ture, that miogles so entirely with the wall be- 
hind it. 

No. 11, Derbyshire Cottage Children ; 0. Oakley. 
The proportions of this picture are more correct 
than those of No, 3. 

No. 12, A Watermill near Corwen, North Wales ; 
P. De Wint. Although it is an ungrateful task to 
make strictures upon the work of an artist so long 
in reputation as Mr. De Wint, we cannot resist 
suggesting how much more valuable would have 
been this picture had the foreground received more 
attention in its details. This may not be con- 
sonant to the style of the artist; but we hold that 
his style would have received improvement from 
such an addition, and that its absence makes an 
incompleteness, There is, however, a physical 
difficulty opposed to complete accordance in gene- 
ral critical judgment upon landscape art. Every 
man constructs his opinion of a picture according 
to his own power of perceiving nature; and, as 
that is almost infinitely varied, the chance of one 
man meeting with another who sees with similar 
optics to his own, is almost beyond calculation. 

No. 18, Amsterdam; Dutch Boats running ina 
Stiff Breeze; W. Callow. Very fine. The brown 
water of the Dutch coast full of motion, 

No. 15, Cathedral, Beauvais, Picardy; Joseph 
Nash. <A far superior picture to No. 9. Here we 
have the aerial perspective finely preserved, and 
all the gradations beautifully cared for. The sun- 
shine of this picture is very successful. 

No. 22, View of Snowden, from the Mountain 
Road between Pont Aberglasleyn and Tau-y-boolch ; 
Copley Fielding. This is a mannerism of the 


artist that has neither truth of colour, nor plea- 
santness in composition to recommend it. The 
entire want of repose of this picture cannot be 
recompensed by the extravagant varigation of 
hue, that puzzles rather than satisfies the eye. 
This picture is a specimen of an experiment that 
has failed. 

No. 23, Scene in the Bay of Cardigan; C. Bent- 
ley. A very clever specimen of the artist’s 
manner, 

No. 26, Avenue de Fontainbleau; by the late 
G. Harrison. The gallery has lost something of 
its interest by the death of this artist, who has not 
been replaced in his department. The pictures 
by him in the present exhibition are under the 
disadvantage of not having received the finish that 
he would no doubt have bestowed upon them. 
This picture is something raw. 

No. 27, A Day in the Forest of Atholl; W. 
Evans, of Eton. The artist has looked more to 
Copley Fielding than to nature in this picture. 

No. 28, Strasbourg; S. Prout. Clever and 
characteristic of himself; but this picture wants 
the bold broad touch we are used to look for in 
the artist. 

No 31, The Isle of Staffa. A_view of Clam- 
shell Cave. Iona seen in the Horizon; Copley 
Fielding. Here we have a specimen of the artist 
in his strength. This is a very fine drawing 
indeed. 

No. 32, Fresh Breeze, off Whitby, Coast of 
Yorkshire ; C. Bentley. Also a very fine drawing. 





The water beautifully transparent. 

No. 38, Chapel in the Cathedral, Bruges ; Joseph 
Nash. Excecdingly fine as this drawing is, a 
little more consideration as to air and separation 
of parts would be of great benefit. 

No. 39, Eton; W. Evans, of Eton. Good in its 
way; powerfully bright, and true to a warm sum- 
mer-day effect. 

No. 41, View in Epping Forest, near High 
Beech, Essex; P. De Wint. The foreground of 
this picture, although not more minutely finished 
than No. 12, is more happy in touch, and its in- 
dication of mass in effect is far more satisfactory. 

No. 42, Fishing Boats, off St. Malo; C. Bent- 
ley. The water in this picture is not sufficiently 
true in its execution, to account for its singularity 
in hue. The aim of the artist has been no more 
than an indication. 

No. 43, Ben Lomond, from the upper part of 
Loch Lomond; Copley Fielding. The prismatic 
effects of the foreground is not nature, it is 
manner. 

No. 45, River Llygwy, from Pont-y-Kyfyn, near 
Capel Cérig; D. Cox. <A largely treated sketch. 
These things have passed their time. 

No. 46, Richmond, Yorkshire; P. De Wint. 
Nice in composition, but wants air in perspective. 

No. 48, Croxden Abbey, Staffordshire; H. 
Gastinean. Very feeble in execution. 

No. 49, On the Wharf, near Kelsey Craig, 
Yorkshire; George Fripp. This is singular y 
bad in colour. An experiment that has failed. 
Every opposition is a dissonance, the intervals 
being in an inharmonious progression. 

No. 52, The Dispatch; J. W. Wright. An old 
gentleman seated in a chair, by the side of whom 
stands a female in the act of receiving a letter 
from a messenger, which he presents on one knee. 
The female is of a beautiful countenance, very 
nicely composed, in a natural attitude, and 
fairly drawn. The messenger is also well com- 

osed; but the legs and feet are mean in drawing. 
he colour is tame throughout. 

No. 56, Drumadown; W. A. Nesfield. A very 
gloriously painted picture of the conventional and 
prismatic school of colour. It wants repose, and 
the eye is fatigued by its vivacity, as if from look- 
ing at the sun. 

0. 57, Raffaelle and his Pupils ; J. Stephanoff. 
Mr. Stephanoff is not among those who exhibit 
progress in correctness of design. 

No. 59, Claddagh, Fisherman’s Cabin; Alfred 
Fripp. There is a pleasing sentiment in this pic- 
ture that might disarm criticism; but that there 
is evidence of attempt ata transcript of nature, 
giving so much of detail as to challenge for it the 





qualities of exactness in effect, texture, and form. 
lt may be considered too much of a test to look 
for linear perspective in the interior of an Irish 
cabin; yet it is apparent that want of perspective 
is evident in every part of this picture, as well as 
breadth of foreground treatment; while even the 
background is deficient in keeping; the very nice 
group of the female feeding the infant being most 
unaccountably mixed with the wall beyond. The 
boy on the floor is very incorrect in design. 

No. 64, A Corn Field near Whitharrow Scar, 
Westmoreland; P. De Wint. <A cornfield is the 
best thing we get from Mr. De Wint’s pencil. 

No. 67, A Day in the Forest of Atholl; W. 
Evans, of Eton. <A very uncomfortable picture to 
look at with all its excellence, from its entire de- 
ficiency in breadth. 

No. 68, H.M.S. Caledonia, 120, Guard Ship at 
Plymouth; W. C. Smith. A very fine picture. 
Natural and transparent. The shipping well drawn, 

No. 69, A Hermit; W. Hunt. Here we have 
an old man dressed in sackcloth, with a chin that 
has upon it a week's bristles. He is sitting at the 
mouth of his cave in the bright sunshine, so real 
that you could almost speak to him; indeed too 
real; for you sce through the old her 
masquerade. It is as plain as a pilestaff that ho 
is an old carpenter who has put on the costume of 
a hermit for the nonce. Mr, Hunt's ideality 
could not get rid of the object before him so 
sufficiently as to substitute the thing he wanted, 
It is a capital bit of reality nevertheless. 

No. 72, Jupiter nursed by Amalthaa, the Nymphs 
and Corybantes, in the Island of Crete; J. Cristal. 
Water colour attempts at high art are almost 
always matters of discomfort to look upon, and 
this is not one of the exceptions, Here we have 
Jupiter at nurse; but whether he is being fed or 
being taught to play upon the mouth organ we 
cannot distinctly perceive. There is, however, a 
fellow behind who is employed in annoying the 
nurse, by blowing a couple of horns close to her 
ear; we suppose, emblematic of the double Opera. 
A nymph in front is about to offer to the sucking 
deity some honey; and there is one behind turning 
out a vase (very like a large pickle bottle) of 
milk, holus bolus into a wash-hand basin that it is 
clear will not hold the half of it. In the distance 
approaches a market woman with a sieve of apples 
on her head. ‘The evident intention of every one 
to gorge the poor child with edibles seems to 
promise, as they cannot kill his godship, that he 
shall be much better fed than taught, and accounts 
for many discrepancies in Jupiter’s later history. 
The drawing is very weak throughout, accom- 
panied by an affectation of learning. The ex- 
aggeration in the shoulders, chest and loins of the 
kneeling male figure is abominable. The gluteus 
maximus, according to Mr. Cristall, should, in 
future, be called the gluteus minimue, 

No. 76, Windsor Park; D. Cox. Very power- 
fully painted, but we doubt whether this picture 
would be a safe specimen for a new man to paint. 

No. 77, A Gleaner in Hertfordshire; J, Cristall. 
This is worth a hundred of the artist’s high art 
abortions. We can here understand him, because 
he understands himself. ‘The feet are something 
small, 

No. 81, The Railway Bridge at Maidenhead, on 
the Thames; George Fripp. This is good. We 
like to see a struggle to turn the art of this 
gallery from the Copley Fielding manner. This 
wants but a little more breadth to be a very fine 
picture. 

No. 89, Augsburgh, Bavaria; 8. Prout. This 
isa very fine picture by the master, very lar; 
and full of subject. It would receive much benefit 
from broader foreground treatment. 

No. 90, Return to the Castle, Blair Atholl; W. 
Evans, Eton. Figures well grouped and the 
whole effective in composition. It is, however, 
scarcely orthodox as a water colour drawing. We 
suppose Mr. Evans is, like Mr, Catermole, modu- 
lating into oil, and is going through the key of 
body colour. 

No. 92. Croxden Abbey, Staffordshire; H. Gase 
tineau. A very beautiful moonlight effect that 
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signalizes itself from the gaudiness of its neigh- 
bourhood. 

No. 97, The Necker, from the Konigstuhl, 
Heidelberg; T. M. Richardson, junior. This is a 
remarkably fine drawing, looking towards the 

int from which Mr, Pine’s picture, now in the 
Suffolk Street Gallery was taken. The foreground 
is treated most satisfactorily, and the distance 
beautifully cared for. 

No. 98, White Horse Close, Canongate, Edin- 
burgh; S. Rayner. <A very clever picture indeed, 
were it not that aerial perspective had been left 
entirely out of consideration. 

No. 100, Prosperity; O. Oakley. A group of 
three Italian boys. The colour and composition 
both successful; and the expressions true. The 
youngster sitting on the wall is pecularly happy. 

No. 104, Mill near pi mated 2 South Wales ; 
D. Cox. A remarkable picture by the artist, in 
which he seems to quit his mannerism and intend 
composition. 


No. 105, View from Shanklin Down, Isle of 


Wight, looking towards the Culver Cliff; W 
Turner. The foreground of this picture is very 
beautifully painted; rich, velvetty, and true. The 
upper portion, however, is of a lower class in 
execution. 

No. 107, The Visionary; Alfred Fripp. This 
is a picture that shows the artist to be in the 
right route. Everything is studied, everything is 
understood, ‘The expression, though something 
repellant, is true; while the colour, and texture of 
objects would, in many particulars, vie with the 
productions of Mr. Hunt. With something more 
of correctness of design, Mr. Fripp has everything 
within his grasp. But he must stretch forth his 
arm with a will. 

No. 109, The Eagle Tower, Haddon; 8, Rayner. 
Lt ap abe is of a higher class than is usual with 
Mr. Rayner. He has attempted more, and there 
is more air, We still miss a separation between 
the foreground turret and the building beyond. 
It appears impossible to him to give sufficient air 
to his pictures with the body colour that is so 
entirely his material. 

No. 113, View of Ben Venice, over the Island in 
Loch Katrine; Copley Fielding. ‘There is more 
breadth in this picture than we usually find in 
the productions of the artist. 

No. 116, Bolton Abbey ; D. Cox. A wonderful 
fine drawing, in spite of its bravura treatment. 

No. 118, Zrish Rusticity ; Alfred Fripp. Pleasant 
in sentiment, but very deficient in drawing. For 
instance, the shortness of the right leg. 

No. 121, Setters and Gaines Mondera: Tayler. 
Well drawn; the expression of the dogs is also 
very characteristic of canine intelligence. 

No. 123, Castle of Chillon, Lake of Geneva; 
T. M. Richardson, jun. The perspective of this 
picture is falsified by the foreground figures being 
too small, 

No. 124, Ben Noosh, Arran; W. A. Nesfield. 
We prefer this picture to No. 56; but it is still 
defective in repose and breadth. 

No. 125, View on the Witham, near Lincoln; 
P.de Wint. This is good. The sky is treated 
beautifully. Altogether a very fine specimen of 
the master. 

No. 129, The Bog Cabin; Alfred Fripp. This 
is very beautifully painted, the sentiment of timid 
retirement in the child, is well expressed. 

No. 130, On the Highland Moors; Frederick 
Tayler, Good. Mr. Tayler is very successful 
in the characteristic drawing of animals. 

No. 132, Conversazione; Italian boys again! 
Ilowever well these are managed we are some- 
thing tired of the model. 

No. 133, Haddon Hall, Derbyshire; W. C. 
Smith, This is a very fine picture; true, broad, 
and masterly throughout, 

No, 136, Seaford Cliffs, from Newhaven, Sussex; 
Copley Fielding. Water very beautiful. 

No. 188, Gibraltar, Sunrise; W.C. Smith. A 
very cleverly painted singularity of effect. 


style, presenting great breadth, accompanied by a 
repose that satisfies and relieves the eye. 

0. 142, The Black Knight and Jester riding 
through the Forest. Ivanhoe; Joseph Nash. This 
is a clever picture of course, but not orthodox. 
Why does not Mr. Nash, paint, at once, in oil; 
this medium has neither the force of oil, nor the 
transparency of water-colour, 

No. 146, Ferry-Boat—Storm clearing off; C. 
Bentley. A very happy composition, in which 
the boat-passengers, land, and foliage, are massed 
into breadth. <A very fine specimen indeed by the 
artist. 

No. 147, Melrose Abbey, from the Banks of the 
Tweed; W. Callow. The silvery touches of the 
foreground are here very happy in effect, when 
contrasted with the depth of the middle distance. 

No. 151, The Grandmother; H. Richter. In 
spite of the feebleness in drawing, this is a very 
pleasant picture to look upon. 

No. 156, Windermere, from the Woods of Ellery ; 
H. Gastineau. Truly a high art landscape; 


.| large in composition, and very beautiful in gene- 


ral treatment. This is Mr. Gastineau’s cheval de 
battaille this season. 

No. 157, The Ten Virgins ; Eliza Sharpe. This 
is a very beautiful picture. The faces are, every 
one of them, of an exquisitely selected character 
of female beauty. The beau ¢deal of the forms in 
general is refined, and delicately imagined. ‘The 
drapery graceful and light, and the attitudes har- 
moniously contrasted. We particularly admire 
the female in white, that is descending the steps. 
The drawing, generally, is very satisfactory; yet 
that delicious creature, just awakened from her 
sleep, offends in the exaggerated smallness of her 
feet; while she, in the purple drapery, that is still 
slumbering, seems to us very difficult to account 
for. ‘There is certainly no room for her body in 
the attitude that her drapery would indicate. 

No. 160, A Tramper; W. Hunt. A vagrant 
female resting with a basket. This is capital; 
every part excellent. We never detect Mr. Hunt 
in weak drawing. 

No. 169, Interior of the Church in Gisors, Nor- 

mandy; Joseph Nash. Wants air in distance 
sadly. 
No. 172, The Hallowed Relic; Alfred Fripp. 
A very large, and also a very clever picture; 
but spoiled in the sentiment of the figure by that 
exceedingly Jong arm, much too long, even sup- 
posing it were not fore-shortened, which it is, or 
ought to be; the stone touched by her hand being 
some distance behind. There is a good deal of 
attempt at the school of Mr. Anthony in this 
picture. 

No. 176, A Landscape, Sunset; S. Palmer. 
Very clever. Rich, brilliant, and transparent. 
With more care bestowed upon the painting of 
the clouds, this picture would have been a triumph. 

No. 184, The Belfry, Haddon; S. Rayner. Has 
every thing but air. 

No. 192, The Pfalz, with Caub and the Castle 
of Gutenfels, on the Rhine; W. Callow. Rich, 
broad, and very effective. Full of tone. 

No. 193, The Town and Citadel of Huy, on the 
Meuse ; George Fripp. Something raw in tone. 

No. 202, Prince Henry acknowledging the autho- 
rity of Judge Gascoigne ; A. Chisholm. This sub- 
ject, selected by the Fine Arts’ Commission, seems 
to have been a stumbling-block to artists. We 
have seen nothing yet that has done more than 
make the Judge look like an old woman, in which 
— this picture is eminently successful. 

o. 211, Birds’ Nests; W. Hunt. Painted con 
amore. We should like to see the effect of their 
exhibition to the deprived parents. 

No, 212, Devotional Offerings ; W.Hunt. Sen- 
timental in its way. 

No. 216, Bringing Home the Deer ; Frederick 
Tayler. Very clever. It is a matter of surprise 
to us that Mr. Tayler, with so much correct faci- 





lity in design, is not more ambitious in his 
| subjects. 
No. 231, A Fugitive; F. O. Finch. Cleverly 


No. 141, View from the Sands of Traeth Mawr, | composed. 


of Snowden, and surrounding Mountains ; Copley 
Fielding. Hore we have a variety in this artist's 


| No, 232, Christmas Pie; W. Hunt. One of the 


jartist’s breed of gluttons, that is devouring in 





thought what he is about to devour in deed. There 
is no symptoms of the potatoe disease about this 
youngster. Mr. Hunt paints faces better than 
ever he did. 

No. 235, Lincoln Minster, from the Cloisters ; 
T. Mackenzie. A wonderful performance for 
minuteness of detail. 

No. 236, Fording the Stream ; Frederick Tayler. 
Very well composed, and fairly drawn. 

0. 237, The Bathing-Place; J. M. Wright. 
Very nice in composition, and not much to be ob- 
jected to in drawing; but female flesh may not 
be painted with so little attempt at texture. 

No. 243, Saltwood Church, Kent; and, 244, Kil- 
sey Crag, Wharfedale ; both by George Fripp, and 
very clever little pictures. 

No. 247, River Scene—Summer Twilight; ¥. O. 
Finch. Very fine. 

No. 251, Stag at Bay—the scene, a Rocky Glen, 
in Braemar, Aberdeenshire; Fredk. Tayler. Well 
drawn, and satisfactorily composed, as far as har- 
mony of line is concerned; but it is deficient in 
nanny and animation. Both dogs and men seem 
slow. 

No. 254, Easby Abbey; George Fripp. This is 
very nice. 

No. 256, View, looking over the Groves of Yew 
Trees in Kingley Bottom, near Chichester; W. 
Turner. This is very satisfactory. 

No. 263, Celia—As You Like It; J. W. Wright. 
A very pretty head. 

No. 266, Absent Thoughts. An Irish girl 

ausing from her spinning, with that melancholy 
Took that seems characteristic of the people when 
not excited. The sentiment of the picture is true, 
but the proportions of the limbs are incorrect. 

No. 267, Drawing by Two Lights; W. Hunt. 
A girl drawing beer in a cellar that is lit from a 
window in the wall and from a lanthorn that is 
upon the red tiles of the floor. Comparing the 
artist with himself, we are not quite so satisfied as 
usual with this picture. It is something unequally 
painted. The arm, for instance, is inferior. It is, 
nevertheless, certain, that we know no other conld 
paint it as it is. 

No. 272, Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire—Even- 
ing; C. Bentley. Happy in effect. 

No. 276, Trampers at Home; W. IIunt. Very 
clever, of course ; but there is something con- 
secutive in the composition that dissatisfies the 


eye. 

2. 283, A Munster Girl; Alfred Fripp. This 
is a failure throughout. The drawing incompre- 
hensible. 

No. 290, Plums; W. Hunt. Wonderfully true 
in colour. 

No. 291, Evening; H. Richter. Very bad in 
drawing. 

No. 296, The Gipsy Mother; O. Oakley. A 
very nice picture. Mr. Oakley depicts the gipsy 
character of countenance very closely. It is a 
relief from the “ Italian Boys,” and offers a wider 
and less trodden field for his exploration. 

No. 298, A Monk; W. Hunt. Very good indeed. 
This is not the carpenter. The expression and 
character of this head belongs to High Art; and 
has, moreover, all the solid reality of Mr. Hunt’s 
other pictures. 

No. 304, Jealousy; the late G. Harrison. The 
artist was in the right path. 

No. 306, A Girl at a Spring; O. Oakley. Well 
composed and fairly drawn. 

No. 311, Sunset—Return from the Chase; 
Frederick Tayler. Very nice in composition, 
light and pleasing in touch, and brilliant in effect. 

No. 312, Gipsy Sisters; O. Oakley. A very 
clever picture, richly coloured, and full of cha- 
racter. The sisters are very charming specimens. 

No. 314, Grapes; W. Hunt. Wonderful. 

No. 315, Butcher Boy; W. Hunt. He carries 
a defunct sucking pig in his arms. His red cap, 
his blue blouse, and the slaughtered innocent, 
combined with the joyous countenance of the 
young ogre, form, altogether, a must effective 
morceau, 

No. 316, Scene in Glen Tulloch, Argyleshire ; 
Copley Fielding. A very nice little bit, that 


























SOCIETY OF ARTs. 
APRIL 2187, 1847, Dr. Rocer, Sec., R.S., Vicr- 
PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Gray read a paper “ On the Manufacture of 
Shell Cameos.” Six specimens of shells with 
the cameos cut upon them were exhibited. 

The author commenced by stating that the 
ancients fornied cameos by engraving figures in 
low relief on different kinds of silicious stones, 
and generally selected for that purpose those 
which had layers of different colours, so that the 
figures, or different parts of the same figures, 
were of divers colours. Such cameos are now 
made in Southern Europe, and in France, where 
this art has lately been attempted to be revived; 
but the hardness of the materials require so much 
labour to be employed in their fabrication, that 
they are too expensive to come into general use. 

Numerous attempts have been made to sub- 
stitute various materials, such as porcelain and 
glass, for the ancient cameos; but their great 
inferiority has caused them to be neglected, The 
best and now most used substitutes are shells; 
several kinds of which afford the necessary dif- 
ference of colour, and are, at the same time, 
soft enough to be worked with ease, and hard 
enough to resist wear. The shells now used 
are those of the flesh eating univalve, which 
are peculiar, as being formed of three layers of 
calcarious matter, each layer being a perpen- 
dicular lamina placed side by side. The cameo- 
cutter selects those shells which have the three 
layers composed of different colours, as they afford 
him the means of relieving his work; but the kinds 
now employed, and which experience has taught 
him are best for his purpose, are—the bull’s- 
mouth, the black helmet, the horned helmet, and 
the queen conch. The two first are the best. 
After detailing the peculiarities of these shells, he 
proceeded togive an account of the progress of the 
art, which was confined to Rome for upwards of 
40 years, and to Italy until the last 20 years, at 
which period an Italian commenced the making of 
them in Paris, and now about 300 persons are 
employed in this branch of trade in that city. The 
number of shells used annually, 30 years ago, was 
about 300, the whole of which were sent from 
England, the value of each shell in Rome being 
30s. To show the increase of this trade, the num- 
ber of shells used in France last year was nearly 
as follows :— 

Average Price. Value. 

Bull’s mouth, .80,000....1s. 8d.....£6,400 

Black helmet . 8,000....5 0 .... 1,800 


Horned helmet 500....2 6 .... 60 
Queen conch..12,0¢0....1 25.... 700 


100,500 shells. Sterling £8,960 


The average value of the large cameos made in 
Paris is about 6 francs each, giving a sterling 
value of £32,000; and the value of the small 
cameos is about £8,000, giving a total value of 
the cameos produced in Paris, for the last year, of 
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from experience that it is impervious to 


atinosphere, he considered that if applied to 


}sand-stone it would render it very durable 
{1 believe, observes Mr. Ilay, that it has been 
used by the ancients in securing their fresco 


paintings by rubbing it upon them, and facili- 
tating its absorption by the application of hot 
irons; and a similar application has been recom- 
mended in modern times in respect to sculptured 


} 

l 
marble; but such a process must be very uncer- 
tain as to its efficiency, inasmuch as the absorption 
inust be very partial and unequal. The plan I 


would recommend is to statues, 
and all sculptured architectural decorations; viz. 


vases, 


ay pli wie 


brick with a furnace under it, and the trough 
filled with sand. Place amongst the sand at one 
end of the trough a vessel made of tin or copper, 
and of the requisite capacity, into which put 
spirits of turpentine or naptha and bee’s-wax, in 
the proportion of two or three pounds of the latter 
toa gallon of the former, according as the stone 
to be saturated is more or less porous. Keep the 
furnace going, until the sand has become sufli- 
ciently hot to dissolve the wax amongst the oleagi- 
nous or bituminous spirits in the tin or copper 
vessel. Place the stone to be saturated in the un- 
vceupied part of the trough, until it becomes of a 
temperature equal to that which has dissolved the 
wax; and, if the capacity of the vessel admits, let 
the sculptured stone be immediately removed 
from the sand, and dropped into the adjoining 
vessel, when, in a few seconds, it will absorb a 
sufficient quantity of the wax held in solution by 
the spirits to prevent the humidity of the atmos- 
phere ever acting upon it. 

An interesting discussion took place after the 
reading of the paper, in which Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Tennant, Mr. C. Hi. Smith, Mr. Crace, and several 
other scientific gentlemen took part. 


~~ 


ART UNION OF LONDON. 

The eleventh annual meeting of subscribers, 
and the distribution of prizes, took place on 
Tuesday last at Drury Lane ‘Theatre. The 
Duke of Cambridge in the chair. The report 
was read by Mr. Godwin, Hon. See. The amount 
of subscription for the present year is £17,871; 
that of last year having been £16,979, and that ofthe 
first year of the establishment of the institution 
£489; this increase being, in great measure, 
| owing to the increased number of provincial and 
‘foreign secretaries. Calder Marshall’s Dancing 
Girl Reposing, for which was awarded the £500 
| prize, offered by the council of last year, is 
}now executing in marble, and will form one 
lof the prizes for the year now commencing. 
The Innocence, by J. H. Foley, for which he 
jreceived £100, had been reduced, and fifty 
;copies in statuary porcelain forms part of 
the present distribution. To which were also 
added twenty copies in bronze from Mr. Kirk’s 
Tris Ascending. Mr. Selous’s picture of Queen 
Philippa, interceding for the Lives of the Burghers 





a trough of suitable capacity must be built of 
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appropriation had not been determined on, ‘The 
Chantrey medals lad been delayed by the indis- 
position of Mr. Wilson, the engraver. ‘The plate 


of the Convalescent of Waterloo is in the printer's 








hands. The Last Embrace, and The Neapolitan 
g, With the outlines from seven of the 
cartoons submitted in competition for the £500 
premium, were in the same stage of forwardness. 
» council proposed to issue for the ensuing 

a series of thirty illustrations of Milton’s 
legro, and TL Penseroso, engraved on wood in 
st manner, every subscriber to receive a 
copy of the work for each guinea subscribed. For 
a future year, Mi Frost’s Sabrina, engraved by 
Mr, Lightfoot, was in progress; and the council 


had arranged with Mr. W. Finden to produce for 
+1 
l 
i 


Wedding, 


he association an engraving of large size, and in 
is best manner, after Hilton’s picture of The 
‘rucifivion, now in the possession of the corpo- 
‘ution of Liverpool, Mr, Nixon had been com- 
missioned to make a reduced model of the figure 
of Thalia, in the gallery of the British Museum, 
which was now ready for casting, thirty copies 
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being allotted for the present distribution, Sir 
J. Jervis, M.P., had been elected to the vacancy 
created by the death of Mr. Morant. Under anew 


bye-law in the code, recently made for the regu- 
lution of the Society, four vacancies in the council 
will be declared annually, and four new members 
elected (hy whom?) to fill them. The reserved 
fund now amounts to £2,195 16s. 4d.; and with a 
view of increasing that fund more rapidly, and 
obtarming a gallery, sixpence in the pound of each 
year’s annual subseription was proposed to be set 
apart. ‘There was also the offer of a silver medal 
to those who subseribed for ten ‘years in advance, 
in addition to the other advantages. The cost of 
obtaining the charter was £407 17s., of which a 
portion only was charged to the present year’s 
subseription. ‘The following is the statement of 
the accounts of the present year: — 


& «8. d. 
Iixpenses as per general account 2,491 1 7 
24 per cent. to reserved fund...... 446 15 6 
For statuettes in various material, as 
also medals and lithography 1,090 0 0 
Supposed amount of engraving, 
paper, &e. for prints ...eeeeeee 1,813 0 0 
Do. do. do. outlines.... 1,300 0 0 
For expenditure by prize holders .. 10,730 0 0 
£17,871 0 0 


The amount to prizcholders would be appor- 
tioned as follows: 





| £ & £ £ 
| 309 works at 10 3800 «15 works at 60 900 
| 40 1D 600 12 pa 70 840 
| 36 e 90... PGR ID ~ 80 960 
136 : 25 900 6 “ 100 600 
| 28 % 30 840 5 i 150 750 
28 fi 10 1,120 8 ‘i 200 600 
20 a 50 1,000 2 = 300 600 
, an £10,730 








of Calais, was finished, and would be exhi- | 
bited with the prizes of the year, Its mode of | vacated the chair, being succeeded by T, Wyse, 
| 


To these were to be added 20 bronzes of Iris 
Ascending; 50 statuettes of Innocence; 30 casts, 
in iron, of Thalia; 273 lithographs of La Fleur’s 
Departure; 30 silver medals commemorative of 
Flaxman; and 30 casts of The First Whisper of 
Love; making in all 706 works of art—the total 
sum appropriated being £14,933 2s, 10d. 

Alluding to the system that had been proposed 
by certain parties to which we have made allu- 
sions in this Journal, of confining the right of 
choosing pictures to the council, the report stated 
that the members would consider it their duty to 
oppose such principle by every means in their power, 
as being calculated, not only to lessen the good 
effects of the association, but ultimately to destroy 
it altogether, and do great injury to art and 
artists. 

Thereport was unanimously adopted, and thanks 
were passed to the officers of the society, Mr. 
Bunn, and the Chairman, His Highness then 
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Esq., M-P., and the drawing commenced, in which 
two ladies, as usual, assisted. 


The following are entitled each to a Work of Art of the 
value of £800:—Estcourt, Col. B., Tetbury; Potter, R., 
Dartford, 

£'00:—G. M.R., per J. T. Grove, Swansea; Hogg, W., 
82, Crutched Friars; Stanton, A., Thrupp, Stroud. 

150:—Hughes, T., Trinity-place, Halifax, Yorkshire; 
Kennedy, Thomas, 160, Chancery-lane; Morrell, Mrs., Mor- 
limer, Rectory, Woodham; Ravenhill, —-, $6, Old Broad- 
street; Wilson, Col. B. H., Caracas, W. I. 
£100:—Baldock, Mrs., Sevenoaks; Battersby, Charles, 
2, Dale-street, Liverpool; Desbois, J , Gray’s-inn-passage ; 
Doman, C. W., King-street, Hammersmith; Tennant, 
H. D,, Emmett-street, Poplar; Thomson, H., Primrose, 
Clitheroe. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
FYROFESSOR WILLIS’S LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tne third lecture was exclusively occupied with a 
description of the Temple of Jerusalem, of which 
there was an ingenious model on the table. ‘Lhe 
Professor commenced by saying that he had de- 
voted much time and study in endeavouring to 
arrive at some conclusion on the subject. One of 
the principal difficulties in the way, was the mul- 
tiplicity and perplexity of hypotheses that had 
been advanced. He did not mean to say hypo- 
theses should not be made; on the contrary, they 
should be made, right or wrong, for they led to 
controversy; and, consequently, better information 
would generally be gained from the arguments 
necessarily used in support of, or in opposition to 
opinions given; but that it led also to greater dif- 
ficulties on the part of those who were anxious to 
arrive at the truth. 

In the topography of the city of Jerusalem, the 
temple was the starting point; the spot assigned 
generally for this is where the grand mosque at 

resent stands. Of the original building erected 
»y Solomon, it was impossible to say to what 
style it belonged. Of the many restorations 
which had been attempted, almost all had been 
made on the most extravagant and absurd 
principles; the ~~ as described in the Bible, 
was too general to admit of any definite form 
being arrived at, and those who had given forms 
of Villalpanda and Vitruvius had made the 
most absurd representations, 
also presented difficultics, in endeavouring to 
donee the proportions; it was, however, this 
temple which was the subject of the model on the 
table. The authorities consulted for the restora- 
tion, were, first, the Vision of Ezekiel. This was full 
of technical terms of which there 
planation; there was nothing, therefore, to be 
made of that, although the description was minute. 
The second authority was Josephus. His account, 
however, included additions and alterations which 


seen the temple it was reasonable to suppose that his 
description was tolerably accurate. The third 
authority consulted was the Rabbi’s account, which 
differed from Josephus; but the differences are 
not so many or so great, but that some reliance 
was to be placed upon them. And the professor 


The second temple | 





could only see what was immediately before them 

There was also here an example of clerestory win- 
dows. Before this building was the altar where the 
sacrifices were made, and the court round contained 
chambers for the different requirements of the 
daily sacrifice. This inner court was fifteen steps 
higher than the second or court of women, and 
this again was fourteen steps above the outer or 
court of the Gentiles. ‘The wall that surrounded the 
whole was built as a fortification; the sides were 
precipitous, naturally so on three sides, but made 
so artificially on the other side. The professor then 
entered into many curious and interesting details of 
the sacrifices, of the uses of the courts, and other 
particulars, and concluded by saying that he 
should resume the subject on the next occasion. 





THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


A oxeat feature of the present time, with regard 
to the connection between literature and art, is 
the illustrated newspaper; and it is one which 
is 80 peculiar to our period, as to become 
worthy of notice in even a hasty sketch like the 
present. At the first glance, it would appear 
almost out of the range of possibility, were we not 
so well aware that such things are done every 
day, that, in the course of a few hours, events 
which may be taking place at a distance of some 
hundreds of miles, will appear engraved and 
printed almost as soon as the ordinary newspaper 
account. This is more peculiarly apparent when, 
as in a royal visit, for instance, the subjects are of 
such a nature and extent as to require greater size 
and fidelity than usual in the engravings; and at 
such times the engraver’s skill and rapidity are, it 
might be imagined, pretty severely tested; though 
practice has, most probably, long ere this, suffi- 
ciently overcome the difficulties of the case to 
render the weekly task comparatively lighter than 
in the earliest period of their existence. At any 
rate, there is less appearance of haste in the 
recent cuts than formerly, though they are fre- 
quently somewhat coarse in execution, and we 
fear not always very faithful representations of 
the scenes depicted. 

The adoption of glyphography, in place of wood 
engraving, has been partially attempted in the 
Pictorial Times; but the success of this means 
appears so completely to depend upon the artist’s 
knowledge of its peculiarities, that few very 


, satisfactory examples have yet appeared; the 
was ho eX- 


great fault being a certain wiry scratchiness, 
which seriously impairs the effect of breadth of 
chiaro oscuro, especially in landscape and scenic 
representations. ‘Time may, however, overcome 


/ some of these defects, at least; and as it becomes 
had been made by Herod; but as Josephus had | 


observed, that for bis part, taking all things into | 


consideration and making due allowances for dis- 
erepancies, he was disposed to place reliance on 
them, rather than reject these authorities 
altogether, as some had done. This temple then 
differed from the Egyptians, because in the latter 
the courts were in succession. In that of Jerusalem 


j 


there was the outer court which was in the form | 


of a square, and in this were two other courts, one 
before the other. 
was the court of women; the other being the holy 
one, where the priests only were allowed to enter. 
In this court there was the temple itself; it was 
approached by a flight of steps; there was the 
pronaos, the porch, which was of extraordinary 
dimensions, rising at once to the height of ninety 
cubits, and being eleven cubits wide, and fifty 
cubits long; through this was the holy of holies, 
round which was an inner circuit. Over the holy of 
holies was a chamber, with holes in the floor; these 
holes were for the purpose of letting down the 
workmen into the interior in the event of repairs 
being required, by baskets so enclosed that they 


Of these inner courts, the first | 





more widely known, and more fully understood, 
the art may attain popularity, especially among 
those who are desirous of multiplying their own 
ske.ches; for which glyphography seems to offer 
peculiar facilities; since such engravings are the 
urtist’s own work, instead of mere copies, which, 
however excellent in themselves, are so often 
anything but like the original pictures they repre- 
sent. It is still a mootable point whether the 
interests of art are really advanced by the diffusion, 
‘ar and wide, of illustrated works, such as the 
cheap papers and periodicals now so numerous; 
but, as an individual opinion, we rather think that 
they do, though it may be, not in any great 
measure just at present, from the low standard of 
taste manifested in too many of them, together 
with the defective education in sound art, which 
our designers possess, and which renders a really 
well drawn and carefully rendered illustration 
so rare, and, consequently, so valuable. The 
artists we have before had occasion to mention, 
such as Gilbert, Kenny Meadows, and William 
Harvey, contribute very frequently specimens of 
their various styles. In the illustrated papers, 
the weight of the work falls upon those less 
known, though still deserving, members of the 
profession, whose duty it is to depict the varied 
occurrences of the week, whether the event may 
have been a fire in the city, or a steeple chase in 
the provinces, or a shipwreck in the West Indies, 





which has just been heard of. And it is this 
which gives vitality and interest to an illustrated 
papers, as they depict the varied phases of the 
times with a graphic reality mere type could 
never attain. ‘They become interesting to refer to 
when the events of the year would be recalled 
to memory, and hold a certain position between 
the paper which one never thinks of keeping, and 
the book which one would never think of des- 
troying; just missing the premature brevity of 
existence so peculiar to newspapers, but more 
remote still from the longevity of a well thumbed 
volume. 

The practice of engraving the more prominent 
works in our exhibitions, is one, which, while it 
detracts nothing from our interest in the pictures 
themselves, yet forms a sort of rough idea, 
which those conversant with our exhibitions can 
readily fill up; while to the more numerous class 
who are not, they are at least a variety from the 
general style of cuts, which must be equally desi- 
rable. Let those who would look down upon this 
class of art, remember that it has its uses as well 
as those higher than itself. What to the critio is 
trivial and mean, compared with those great 
masters he is accustomed to look to as the true, 
may, to others less cultivated, and less refined in 
taste, appear very excellent and praiseworthy 
indeed. We must never forget that the taste of 
mankind must be led up by degrees, step by step, 
not too hastily, but by regular and natural transi- 
tions; or, in the attempt to do so, all at once we 
may lose what little progress we have made, and 
render the really great almost contemptible through 
an undue officiousness and a want of a “ keeping,” 
as the painter would term it, about our whole 
endeavour. 

H. 


NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE.—No.12+ 
By Wm. Vose Pickett. 
Exrression—in relation to architecture may be 
defined as the result of the form, character, and 
disposition of its respective parts. These parts, 
or features, as has been previously observed, admit 
of classification under two distinct heads—namely, 
those of primary and secondary. Under the 
former, is included those parts by which the 
immediate utilities of building are attained, as 
walls, roofs, doors, windows, etc.,—the latter 
those through which the union of beauty with the 
utilities in question are more particularly effected 
—namely, the extrancous or decorative features. 
These, in reference to their positive or individual 
character, having already been treated of, it will 
now be necessary to enter into the consideration 

of the others, 

Notwithstanding the distinction, which, for the 
clearer elucidation of the subject is hereby es- 
tablished between the parts which embrace the 
utilities, and those which are instrumental to the 
adornment of buildings, it is unquestionable that 
beauty, in the ultimate structure, cannot possibly 
be attained, unless proportion, harmony, and con- 
sistency be first exemplified in the primary parts 
and arrangements. 

If an analytical examination be made of the 
several styles of art in architecture,—in the his- 
torical and progressive order of their develops 
ment, —it will be found (notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of character, and the entire originality of 
many of the parts,) that the type of the preceding 
art is invariably divcernible in its successor. 
From these examples, therefore, as likewise from a 
consideration of the nature, uses, and necessary 
disposition of the parts of buildings, it is evident 
that a coincidence of circumstance must inevitably 
exist in the case of any new art which may be 
brought into practice—namely, such art, in the 
general character of its primary and necessary 
arrangements, must also have a type or types in 
some one or more of its predecessors - although 


such would be infinitely less obvious, in the case 
of so distinct a system as the present, than in 
those of arts, resulting from the appropriation 
of elements and primary principles coincident 
with each other, as is the case in respect to all 
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hitherto known and practised styles of architec- 
ture. 

The contingencies arising out of the different 

properties of metallic, from those of masonic 
material,—the necessary difference in the pri- 
mary principles of construction and design, in 
the general order of forms, in the character and 
disposition of features, and in the nature of its 
ultimate effects, give to this art a freedom and 
scope in the selection of its primary and typical 
forms, unpossessed by any art,—the elements and 
first principles of which are synonymous with 
those of its predecessors;—and will (so far as the 
influence of such forms extend) enable it to select, 
not only from the peculiarities of each and every 
style, but to combine, within the range of the art 
itself, the distinct and separate excellencies of all; — 
and yet, at the same time, through the inherent 
nature of its own principles, to produce in each 
and every one of its examples, effects as well as 
peculiar beauties and utilities totally distinct and 
dissimilar from any previously practised style of 
art. 
In illustration of this, we will suppose a Grecian 
prostyle temple (but having windows to render it 
answerable to our ordinary purposes), to be taken 
as the primary type for any synonymous produc- 
tion in this art. In accordance with the general 
law of form herein established, the removal of all 
angles occurring in the general outline, is first 
effected, through the substitution of sectional 
ellipses or other curves. 

Door and window apertures have next to be 
considered; and, in these, the curve of small pro- 
portion is also introduced, for the purpose of 
displacing the angular form,—a similar form 
being adopted for the external roof, and deve- 
loped, likewise, in the interior of the temple, as 
well as in the ceiling of the portico, in which also 
the suspension principle is made to substitute the 
employment of columns, 


Such would be the nature of a primal form of | 


structure, taken originally from one type, and 
modified so as to render it fitted to meet the 
intentions, and harmonise with the ultimate arrange- 
ments and effects of this art. 

But suppose that instead of such a substitution, 
for the original angular interior roof, a groined 
roof, describing similar curvilinear forms to those 
already developed in the building and its apertures 
be introduced, and groins of corresponding cha- 
racter be also admitted in the portico, This, asa 
primal form, would equally well accord with the 
general intentions of this art;—and so far from 
exhibiting the want of unity, which, without the 
interposition of its distinctive principles, would 
inevitably result from such a conjunction of Gre- 
cian and Italian, as well as Gothic arrangements, 
the harmony, consistency, and beauty of the 
ultimate effect, would, to a very considerable 
extent, be consequent upon the primary combi- 
nation. 

Caution will nevertheless be requisite in the 
selection and adaptation, whether of single or 


plural types, that everything approximating to the | 


character of ornament, under which mouldings 
and ashlering must be included be carefully re- 
jected; and that nothing beyond the bare and pri- 
mary form of the mass or pile be appropriated. This, 
as a rule, will be indispensable in order to maintain 
the integrity of this art;—to remove all associa- 
tion in the mind, with the source from whence the 
type shall have been derived, and through the 
necessary modification of such primal form, and 
the judicious introduction of the ulterior forims 
and decorative arrangements prescribed in the 
preceding papers of this series to cause the same 
to issue forth to a new life, in the entirely distinct 
and peculiar beauty of which this architecture is 
susceptible. 

The primal forms and combinations of an edi- 
fice being determined upon, and duly modified in 
accordance with the general law of form govern- 
ing this art—strict attention to the proportions of 
the same will be indispensable to the attainment of 
beauty in the ultimate effect. 

As a help to the accomplishment of this excel- 


lency, the most approved examples of every pre- | 





existent style present themselves. But as every assumption of the merely literary could not receive 
mechanical rule for the determination of the|a more apposite illustration than is furnished in 
proportions of ancient architecture has been in-| the list of names who “ have kindly consented to 
troduced into use, subsequently to the existence | act as a committee,” and so become guarantees of 
of the respective works from whence it was | the proper conducting of an affair, the details of 
originally derived;—and as many, if not all the| which are totally at variance with their previous 
higher purposes, phenomena or things in which| habits. Here we have dramatic writers and joke 
the principle is exemplified, whether in nature or| makers enough, certainly; and, supposing the 
art, do not admit of being submitted to the test of| thing to be intended as a farce, Punch, and the 
measurement; the realization of proportion in this! Monkey’s Uncle, are german to the purpose, 
architecture, and especially in the earlier stages! But what has the young Roscius to do with the 
of its development, must, in a great measure, | selection of works of art? And who is Jonas 
remain dependant upon a similar influence to that | Levy, Esq.? I, for one, have no confidence in 
through which it is elicited in the higher arts of|}committees so made up, in which the siniple 
sculpture and painting—viz., the operation of|assent to the permission of inserting the parties 
judgment and feeling in the artist. name ina printed list, is the entire amount of 
Proportion in the primal parts, masses, and 
apertures being determined after due considera- 
tion of the nature and effect of the ulterior 
features and arrangements, the next step in the 
preparation of the design is, the character, dis- 
position, and arrangements of the plates,—for on 
the due adjustment of these, and the harmony of 
their relations with each other, as also with the 
primary forms and arrangements of the edifice, 
the excellence of the final work will greatly | posed of this list of names, the incompetence of 
depend. |some might cloak the dishonesty of others, and 
The charscter and distribution of the pins, and! there would, I am quite sure, be a series of petty 
of the respective features issuing from their use, | disagreements from the commencement to the 
or demanded from the uses and purposes the j finish of the painter’s connection with so sudden 
edifice is required to serve, will next command | and undigested 2 proceeding. Regretting that 
attention, both as regards the positive and in-} when this shall be in print much of the misebief 
trinsic character of their design, the determination | may have been accomplished, 
of their proportions in their relation to each 
other, and to the primal parts and arrangements 
| of the structure, as likewise in reference to the 


that they shall not be called upon either for 
labour or responsibility. However jealous artists 
may be of each other, they have had, at all times, 
more to complain of from those not of their pro- 
fession than from the worst conducted institution 
in which they have had directorship. If the 
artist does wrong, he cannot excuse his knavery 
hy pleading hisignorance; but in a committee, com- 
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| development of the peculiar optical effects of the 
| art, through the general character of the features | 
and the judicious introduction of colour and re- | ° OR 
splendency, through the innumerable combina-| They fill eight rooms, and have been suspended 
tions and modifications of which metallic elements | bY the Secretary in the order in which they were 
and compounds are susceptible. | received. . The two designs, for which the greatest 
In all these respects, however, a3 well as in the | number of votes have been given, are No. Lby G. 
before-mentioned, any endeavour to restrain the | Tattersall, of St. James s-street; and No. 2, by 
genius of the artist, by further specifie rules, Messrs. Pow ler and isk, of Sackville-street. We 
except such as are included in the general princi- | Shall refer to the matter in a future number. In 
ples of art, would, it is felt, be not only pre- the meantime, w e will allude to an immense 
‘sumptuous but injurious; and, therefore, if after blunder by the artist in the first instance, and the 
1a due observance of the definite intentions, and | Selectors m the last. The height of the elevation 
peculiar principles of this art, and a due ob- | Chosen, according to scale, is 46 feet. Winchester 
| servance of the analogies presented in the excel- | House, behind and beside it, is 60 feet. Will the 
ilent productions of ancient architecture, as also Army and Navy Club submit to be looked over 
'in her unerring prototype, Nature;—the artist or | i® this manner? We think not, ‘There will be 
‘architect should require any other law for his | Something severe said in this matter, we haye no 
| guidance in the production of the beautiful,—let doubt. 
him seek that “law within himself,”— let him banish 
the degrading idea that the human mind, in! 
respect to the realizations of creative art, is, in 
| these latter days, degenerated;—and secing that | 
| as a new and wide spreading field presented itself 
! to the Greeks, in their, to them, new architecture 
}and style of sculpture—to the Italians in their 
| school of painting—and to our Gothic ancestors 
in the elucidation of that style;—so let him have 
confidence that a similar new field in the nine- 
| teenth century, if perseveringly and energetically 
entered upon, will have the effect; which it un- 
questionably had in the glorious examples before 
us, of awaking the dormant powers of the creative 
| and artistic mind, and of adding to the reputation 
of this country in science, in literature, and com- 
' mercial enterprise; a name also in art, equal to, if 
| Not surpassing, that of those nations whose pro- 
| ductions we most yenerate. 
| 
{ 


Army anp Navy Crun Comperirion.-—The 
competition designs are now exhibiting by tickets, 











THE DRAMA. 





Sr. James’s Toeatre.—-An amateur profes- 
sional performance took place at this theatre on 
Tuesday Jast. It has been chiefly remarkable for 
the aristocratic machinery used in its getting up; 
| the performance itself being of that hybrid nature 
that promised to be neither fish, nor flesh, nor 
good red-herring. An amateur play, in which 
professionals took the principal characters, is some- 
thing new to the private stage. As Master Walter, 
| (to enact which the assistance of Mr. Vandenhoftt 
| was required) is not among those characters that 
dunendh the highest amount of histrionic talent, 
there must have been small self-esteem among 
the amateurs: in itself a deficiency that was un- 
promising; for an actor that does not believe him- 
self capable of anything, is only fit to earry off a 
| |chair; and he wil} not do that with spirit. Mrs. 
| To the Editor of Tun Fixe Arts’ Journau. | Butler played Julia, and Miss Jane Mordaunt 
| Sin,—Your last week’s notice of the speculation | Helew ; while Mr. Tournour, of Olympic cele. 
lat present in embryo at the Adelaide Gallery, | brity, was called in, at the eleventh hour, to sup- 
| will, I hope, have caused artists to hesitate before | ply the place of one whose courage had not reached 
| entrusting their property, and the respectability |“ the sticking: place,” and who had been returned 
of their profession, to so hastily got-up a scheme non est for Master Thomas. The thing went off, of 
| as the one proposed.: However my brethren may course, with great eclat. k 

complain, and often not without reason, of the | Tur Princess's THEATRE,—W e have, at length, 
manner in which exhibitions are conducted, yet seen what was the Fanny Kemble. Our readers 
‘it appears to me that the having recourse to such will recollect our having intimated, in confidence, 
‘a relief as is offered in this instance, would be that we had not witnessed this lady’s early ap- 
stepping out of the fryingpan into the fire. ‘The pearances at Covent Garden; and we also told them 


_--——— 


accommodation required, a guarantee being given , 
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why. Well, as our vow only extended to Miss | nessed anything more tamely acted than the first 


Fanny Kemble, we did not think ourselves bound 
to avoid the presence of Mrs. Butler; and we 


scene of Julia with Helen. The part was re 
hearsed like a school girl; and the long speech, 


assisted at her personation of Julia on Mon-| in which the name of Master Walter is repeated 
day last. If our readers will take the trouble to | so frequently, was said by rote, accompanied 
look back to the doings of newspapers some fifteen | 


years ago, they will find that the laudation of the 
press in respect to this lady then exceeded all 
decency of terms; and, if they will read a 
certain memoir, written by the lady herself, they 


_ objected to, until the audience were sick. 


ever and anon, by the lop-sided attitude we have 


The 


jactress might be said to reserve herself in this 


will know how she despised them for it; and | 


then, if they will inquire further, they will learn 
how indignant the said press were at being so de- 
spised. And how they owned that they had been 
saying the thing that was not true in he regard. 
Well reader, the press is now enacting a repeti- 
tion of the same piece; they will again be despised, 
and they will again be indignant, “ and so they play 
their part.” These, reader, are not those. The 
gents who do these things now, and talk of the 
Siddons and the Kemble, &c., &c., were in pina- 
fores when the first act of this farce was before 
the public, and they are, in some sort, more ex- 
cusable, for they have not one of them seen either 
Siddons, of whom they talk so much, or Miss 
O'Neill, of whom they know so little. ‘The talent 
that Mrs. Butler now possesses, (and far be it from 
our intention to dispute that she does possess 
talent,) when measured by any other in the me- 
mory of these critics, comes out to infinite advan- 
tage in comparison fo the period of her first 
attempts upon the stage, 

There are many difficulties in the way of giving 
a fair statement of a female actor that do not 
present themselves in this instance. Mrs. Butler 
never reads newspapers or periodicals, and, if she 
does, having despised her flatterers, we may 
assume that she will respect those who speak of 
her the honest truth. With a countenance that 
sometimes reminds us of her father, but more often 
of her mother, whom we well remember as Miss 
De Camp, there is, in spite of a largeness, that 
approaches to coarseness of features, no absolute 
deficiency in means for the expression of the 
loftier emotions. When playfulness was attempted, 
however, it had so much the appearance of condes- 
cension as to fail in truth; it never got beyond 
acting. Her complexion is dark; singularly so; 
and, beside Mrs. Stirling, this was, perhaps, the 
more remarkable. Her person is short, very 
short; and, moreover, what may be called stout, 
very stout; her arms being enormous from the 
elbow to the shoulders, It is considered by many 
that personal appearance has little to do with an 
actor. We do not think so. And we cannot 
persuade ourselves to allow our notions of Juliet, 
that have received such mischief from some late 
exposures, to be totally annihilated by Mrs. 
Butler. ‘Throw personal appearance on one side, 
and actors of talent would be obtainable in any 
number. Mrs. Butler has some most extraordinary 
contortions in attitude. She will stand upon the 
stage with her right shoulder lower than her left 
some six or seven inches, giving the appearance of 
a short leg. With less of breadth in her pro- 
portions this peculiarity might have been less 
remarkable. Why this attitude is assumed now 
we cannot comprehend; it is at all times un- 
graceful and caricature, So much for physical 
defects, now per contra. She hus a voice equal to 
any on the stage, clear, distinct, and articulate in 
its lower tones, and sufficient for any amount of 
power in declamatory passages; while her coun- 
tenance, as we have before. remarked, is sus- 
ceptible of every shade of expression, These 
are great advantages, and when we know also 
that Mrs. Butler is a woman almost beyond her 
sex in independent intellectuality of conception, as 
relates to matters not dramatic, it may be sup- 
posed that she would not undertake anything in 
which there were not. satisfactory reasons for 
hoping a success. But Mrs, Butler does not do 
all that her means might enable her to accom- 
plish, because she is not heart and soul an 
actress. She has the power, but not the will; 
she looks to condescend when on the stage, and 
requires to be warmed into her part before she 
begins to feel its requirements, We never wit- 








part. This is nonsense; this scene acted properly 
would have been « better preparation for what was 
to come than such treatment. The same faults 
were observable in the scene with Clifford; and, at 
the end of the first act, general opinion declared 
the whole thing a failure. The scene between 
Helen and Julia in the second act was equally in- 
efficient, the nonsense about the feather, unnatural 
as it is, was rendered still more unnatural by the 
acting, and two acts passed us by without pro- 
ducing one spark of intellectual fire from the 
revived celebrity; proving, that, in the lighter 
portions of the drama, the lady was of no use. 
The first appearance of study was in the second 
scene of the third act, with Master Walter, in 
which she signs the contract; but the study was 
then too apparent, and there was such an absence 
of impulse throughout, that every word was a 
dis:ppointment; a clear and full understanding of 
the part, but a mechanical fulfilment that did not 
take the spectators along with it; and although 
there was extreme anxiety to applaud in a portion 
of the audience the excuses for their attempts 
were few and far between, until the soliloquy in 
which she congratulates herself on having properly 
resented Clifford’s slight. 
Love me! 

He never loved me! If he had, he ne’er 

Jiad given meup. Love’s not a spider’s web; 

But fit to mesh a fly, that you can break 

By blowing on’t. 

This was given with something like spirit, and 
hope began to dawn. Mrs. Butler seemed piqued 
by the coldness of the audience into more effort, 
and though a success had not seemed to her a 
suflicient motive fur impulse, the fear of a failure 
appeared to arouse her energies. She was more 
in her part, more attentive to bye play, and her 
reproach to Modus for having spoken ill of Clif- 


ford, was very etlective, and called down the first 


heartiness of applause she had received during the 
performance. At the end of the act, her walking 
off the stage, looking back at the torn letter, 
savoured too much of art, and was, moreover, 
traditional. 

In the scene in the fourth act, in which Clifford 
presents the letter to Julia, Mrs. Butler seemed 
to have made herself up to do something; and if 
the same pains had been taken from the beginning, 
we should have had to give a much better opinion 
of the personation as a whole, while some certainly 
very fine acting would not have failed, as it did, in 
operating upon the feelings of the audience. We 
have seen this scene worse acted when numbers 
in the house were in tears; but, upon looking round 
on Monday night, there was not a single handker- 
chief in requisition. Why was this? Because 
tenderness must be treated gently, it must be 
gradually excited, it will not be ne, 5B by storm; 
and the Julia of the night had not succeeded suffi- 
ciently in interesting her audience during the 
previous scenes, to make them now ready to weep 
with her at her griefs. It is a very strong sign 
of inefficiency when the actor is the only party 
shedding tears in a theatre, and this was certainly 
the position of Mrs. Butler on Monday. After this, 
where passion, rather than pathos, was the senti- 
ment to be expressed, the performance was a series 
of triumphs, proving that Mrs. Butler, in the line 
of characters that Mrs. Warner usually acts, 
would be a great acquisition to the stage. We 
hope to see her in Lady Macbeth, but we think 
the Juliets and Desdemonas, or what is called 
juvenile tragedy, is a line of character for which 
she is both physically and mentally unfitted. 

The play was most satisfactorily acted in all 
the other characters. Mr. Creswick is the best 
Master Walter on the stage. His delineation of 


the fond father is perfect to his conception, and 
the conception is very beautiful, Mrs. Sterling 





was a lovely Helen, played the character as well 
as she looked it, and was the attraction of the 
play. Mr. John Webster surprised us by throw- 
ing much fecling into his delineation of Sir 
Thomas Clifford. Lord Tinsel was as good as 
possiole in the hands of Mr. Vining; while the 
quiet humour of Compton did much, perhaps too 
much, for Modus. It seemed altogether a miracle 
how well the play was acted in a company that 
has been of late so inefficient. To be sure, there 
was an addition of three actors. We shall see 
Mrs. Butler again, and if we find reasons to re- 
form our opinion upon her capabilities, we shall 
not hesitate to do so. But spare us Juliet. 
Tur TRUNKMAKER. 





THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 
To restore provincial theatricals to a wholesome 
condition circuits must be reformed, managers 
must become associated with the towns they visit, 
and actors must be something more than transitory 
beings, who— 
“ Come like shadows, so depart.” 

Isolated towns will never answer any good end. 
Each season a change of management, bringing 
with it a newly collected company, cannot but 
be detrimental; the ladies and gentlemen may 
be talented actors and worthy members of society, 
performing all their worldly duties scrupulously, 
honestly; but they are, nevertheless, strangers to 
the inhabitants, who, as a natural consequence, 
are unacquainted with their respective qualifica- 
tions either in or out of the theatre. 

An actor must not only be fully competent, 
but this competency must be known, before the 
public can trust itself to be instructed; or, in 
many instances, even to be amused. 

In circuits, the manager and his actors are re- 
gularly looked for, year following year; and 
welcomed, as old friends, after a long absence; 
not so, in isolated towns; there a cold formality 
exists, such as ever must be when strangers meet. 
Uuwelcomed they come, and unregretted they 
depart. In circuits, managers can afford to 
expend considerable sums in the production of 
their pieces, from the simple fact, that the same 
paraphernalia will serve for every town they go to. 
A manager, having a single theatre, cannot do 
this without subjecting himself to the chance of 
an extensive loss. He will not purchase new 
scenery, machinery, and properties to leave be- 
hind him without remuneration, or for a sum 
amounting to one-tenth of what it cost him. Nor 
can he Jay out liberally for the beautifying of the 
theatre; therefore, in towns so patronised, old 
scenery, worn out dresses, and dilapidated pro- 
perties, year after year, do nightly harmonise 
with the unintelligible decorations of the inte- 
rior, and the dirty appearance of the outside. 
These are facts the public are not unacquainted 
with; and they, consequently, put but little 
faith in the managerial announcement of “new 
this,” “new that,” “new everything,” and “ un- 
precedented outlay,” even when there is nothing 
new, nor five shillings expended. The play- 
going denizens may be cajoled once, but that 
once will be sufficient to convince them that the 
promise and the performance are as far asunder 
as the poles. But what cares the manager? If 
the season is successful, well and good; if it is not, 
why then others must also suffer. He might have 
had money, or he might not; but he took the 
theatre with the hope of making money. It is a 
failure; and the inhabitants are ungrateful, be- 
cause they would not submit to be dazzled by 
puffs, and taken in by bills that were sure to be 
dishonoured. It is only in isolated towns that 
“such things can be.” In circuits a manager has 
too much at stake; the future prospects of himself 
and family—all tend to prevent him from follow- 
ing a practice so detrimental to the best interests 
of the drama. 

In the selection of his actors, he will be careful 
to engage none who either on or off the stage 
would be likely to militate against his interest; 
while they, for their own, would exert their every 
effort to stand well in the estimation of the public, 
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At least, this is what he ought to do, and what 
was the practice when the provinces were formed 
into circuits, and when managers profitably passed 
their twenty years in the same towns, enjoying 
the same patronage, associating with the same 
friends. And such, we hope, will be the case 
when the old system of circuits are restored: — 
“Tt is a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


MANcHESTER.—Mr. Macready’s 
was beneficial to the establishment. 

At the QuEEn’s the business is improving. 

Ipswicu.—During the past weck the theatre 
has been opened for the purpose of introducing the 
“Ethiopian Harmonists,” whose performances 
have been well attended and evidently gave con- 
siderable satisfaction. They are harmonists, being 
excellent musicians, which enables them to give 
the melodies with effect, nor are they deficient in 
humour. 

NewcastLE anp Porrsry.—This theatre was 
opened on Monday last, by a Mr. J. Rogers, (not 
the worthy who has so lately been figuring away 
at the minor establishment in Norwich.) The 
company may certainly lay claim to respectability, 
and from the specimen of talent already displayed, 
there is some chance of a successful season. 

WorcestEer.—The mayor’s patronage produced 
a well-filled house. The play was the “ ake 
Husband, which the manager, by way of novelty, 
we suppose, called the First Visit to London. 
Although as a whole it was carefully acted, we 
cannot applaud the taste evinced in the deception. 
Many, from the title, might have supposed it a 
new drama, and, notwithstanding its intrinsic 
worth, could not but feel disappointment. <A 
manager should never trifle with those to whom 
he looks for support. Mr, Cobham is the hero of 
the company, and would certainly appear to more 
advantage were he to rant less; good acting does 
not consist in “tearing a passion to rags.” Mr. 
Sidney is a decent low comedian, and Madames 
Harrington, Granby, Hendrick and Trafford are 
respectable in their several lines. 

Norruampton.—Theatricals might be better 
supported, still enough patronage is afforded the 
theatre, to shew that the drama has many friends; 
but then the manager, Mr. H. Jackman, and many 
of his company, are old acquaintances, and are 
much respected. Henry IV. was played on 
Monday last—Mr. W. Artaud sustaining the 
arduous character of Falstaff’ in a most respect- 
able manner; nor were the other parts indiffe- 
rently acted. 

Rocuestrer.—In these depressed times, it is 
pleasing to record the success of even one theatre, 
and certainly the manager here has no cause to 
complain of a want of support. But then the said 
manager, Mr. Thornton, uses his best endeavour 
to gratify the public, in the which he is well aided 
by his corps dramatique, especially Messrs. Mel- 
ville, Edgar, Corfield, and Hamilton. 

Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews are 
“gathering golden opinions,” and something still 
more substantial in the sister kingdom. 

Mrs. Nisbett has made arrangements to visit, 
professionally, some of the principal provincial 
towns, at the termination of her present engage- 
ment at the Haymarket. 

A new version of Hernani, the production of a 
nobleman, will be performed by noble amateurs at 
the St. James’s Theatre, on the 13th instant. The 
abe 9 to be Seren: to the Irish and 
Scotch Relief Fund. 


engagement 








MUSIC. 
Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—To attempt to criti- 
cise all the events of two Italian operas, besides 
other theatres, concerts, &c., &c., is a task that we, 
not possessing powers of ubiquity, cannot pretend 
to. The most that can be done is, as far as possi- 
ble, to chronicle the events, and endeavour to dis- 
pose of our diminutive selves to the best advantage, 
so as to cover the greatest amount of time. A 
cnbic inch of matter, according to the Newtonian 
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theory, might be attenuated so as to fill a space \singer. We wish we could say as much for Signor 
equal to the entire atmosphere surrounding our| Lavia, who sung sadly out of tune occasionally, 
terraqueous globe. Our spirit, though only a point ; and is only remarkable for the display of a very 


of the pineal gland, as the ancients affirm, feels 
this powers the sphere of our imagination is bound- 
less; like the cubic inch, it could embrace not only 
our planet, but the central sun and all the stars to 
boot, but, alas! it is “ cabined, cribbed, confined.” 
The mental ubiquity is restrained by corporeal 
gravity; and as we ought not to draw upon our ima- 
gination for our facts, we are compelled to leave 
unnoticed many events of last week, and among 
others the doings at this theatre. L’Elisir d’ Amore 
has been performed, with Castellan, Gardoni, F. 
Lablache, and Lablache. Castellan’s voice already 
begins to feel the effect of forcing. It is a great 
pity that a singer so capable should not confine 
herself to what is within her powers. A voice may 
have a great range, in fact, a mezzo-soprano has a 
range in many cases as high as the soprano, and of 
course always a more extensive lower compass, 
but it is, to say the least, very injudicious to make 
too great a display of the extremes. Mlle, Cas- 
tellan rarely seems to aim at anything but diffi- 
culties; consequently, though she may at times 
eall forth our admiration, it is rarely that we find 
ourselves pleased. ‘These observations are appli- 
eable in all her characters, from which that of 
Adina, in Sonnambula, is not exempt. Gardoni is 
a very promising singer, cudeae careful and 
attentive, singing generally, too, with much feel- 
ing and expression; this was shown in “ Una 
furtiva lagrima,” which was encored—although 
wanting, at present, more ease and command over 
the upper notes. Lablache, as Dr. Dulcamara, 
was fail of fun and frolic, perhaps a little too much 
so; we should say he transformed the Italian duffo 
into the English buffoon, so that the part was 
overdone. F. Lablache, as we have on a former 
occasion observed of him, seldom pleases, and as 
seldom offends. The chorus is here very good, 
but the band yet requires both subjecting and sub- 
duing, of neither of which being done have we 
much hopes. 

Between the acts of the opera, there were no 
less than four dances, the manager evidently 
wishing to make as great a display as possible of 
his real strength. First came Lucile Grahn, sup- 
ported by Miles. Honore, Cassan, and James; the 
grand pas displayed more feats of strength than 
grace; Lucile Grahn seemed to aim too much at 
the masculine style. We should have preferred her 
in something more truly feminine. ‘Then there was 
Marie Taglioni, in the pas de la rosiere, most charm- 
ing, and most graceful; artless, yet full of purpose, 
apparently unheeding the applause of the audience, 
nay even indifferent to the audienceitself, at the same 
time using every exertion to captivate. After her, 
Rosati and Perrot, the former now an established 
favourite, showing both strength and lightness, 
and certainly by no means indifferent to the sen- 
sation she creates. And, lastly, Cerito with St. 
Leon, and supported by Miles. Honore and Cassan. 
Cerito, to whom we think the palm must be given, 
both delighted and caused general sensation; the 
step in which she bounds forward with St. Leon is 
certainly an astonishing feat, and always calls for 
anencore. The first act of Lalla Rookh closed the 
evening amusements. We ought, perhaps, to speak 
of Perrot, the only dancer worth looking at, but 
we confess ourselves unable to appreciate any 
dancing in the male department. 


Rorau Iratran Opera, Covent GarDEN.—On 
Tuesday the opera of Lucia di Lammermoor was 
again performed, instead of L’ Italiana en Algieri, 
in consequence of the illness of Signor Marini. 
Persiani and Salvi both acquitted themselves in 
the same style of excellence that characterized 
their first performance. Signor Ronconi, now re- 
covered from the effects of a cold, sung with much 
animation and expression in many parts, but his 
voice, ever harsh, sadly mars the effect he might 
otherwise produce ; and in sustaining this cha- 
racter of Lord Ashton there is wanting the dignity 
and gentlemanly bearing that so distinguishes 
Coletti. We ought to speak favourably of Signor 
Polonini, an unassuming and very creditable 





blue beard. The ballet, with its splendid scenic 
effects, still continues its attractions; but even 
Dumilatre must succumb to the powers that up- 
hold the dallet of the rival theatre. 

CONCERTS. 

Purtnarmonic Concerrs,—The fourth con- 
cert took place last Monday evening, and was 
stated to be by command, and her Majesty the 
Queen being present, the room was literally 
crammed, but the programme presented nothing 
very extraordinary, except that Dr. Mendelssohn, 
as he is styled, was both to play and conduct. We 
imagine it to be aclear proof that the extras, for so 
we must call them, came for the sake of royalty, 
not the music. We felt the infliction, for it is a 
hard case to be obliged to stand up all night, and 
yet be pregnant with critical acumen. 


PART I. 
Sinfonia In F(N0. 8) cecccecscsccescccces Beethoven, 
Duetto, * Quis est homo,’”? the Misses W il- 
liams, (‘‘ Stabat Mater’) ......0.ccececee Rossini, 
Concerto in G@ Minor, Pianoforte, Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy  ....cc..eccecssccece Beethoven. 
Aria, “* Ah! rendimi quel core,” Miss M. 
Williams (%* Misene") osc cecctccsvsveces F. Rossi, 1686. 
Overture, (“ Euryanthe’) .ceccseesseess «+ Weber, 
PART II, 


Sinfonia in A Minor (No.3) .... Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duet, ‘* Come be gay,’”’ the Misses Williams, 


(** Der Frevecheen”) cess ssceccevce eoccee Weber, 
Overture, Scherzo, Song with Chorus, .... alin 
Notturno, March, and Finale Chorus, MSarthelay. 

(“A Midsummer Night’s Dream’) z 


The first part was conducted Mr. Costa, and 
most ably, as the performance of the sinfonia 
proved, ‘The Pond movement was beautifully 
played, every instrument telling out in relief; it 
seems like a lively conversation going on in the 
orchestra, one instrument answering to another; 
but we ought not, perhaps, to single out any part 
from so good an saealiy and this sinfonia is 
not in general approved of as — to the 
others, ‘The appearance of Dr, Mendelsohn was 
the signal for a tremendous uproar; the little 
great man seemed almost overwhelmed; the music 
of the concerto would not be acceptable to a gene- 
ral audience; it may be said to be more abstruse 
than pleasing; worked up with great skill yet 
wanting some softer shades. ‘To speak of the 
playing is almost a work of supererogation, Force 
and vigour of style, relieved by great delicacy of 
touch, a deep conception of the intention of the 
composer, expressed with a freedom and finish of 
execution, characterised the performance. If any- 
thing, there was almost too much endeavour 
to produce an effect, the contrasts of piano 
and forte being very marked; but on the whole 
there was a great sensation made, The over- 
ture to Euryanthe closed Costa’s labours, Men- 
delsohn took the baton for his own composi- 
tions in the second act, ‘The sinfonia ig finely 
worked, productions abounding with passages of 
beauty and power, too full, perhaps, of instru- 
mental work, and consequently wanting in relief, 
without the originality of Beethoven or the elegance 
of Mozart, and not so rich in harmonic combina- 
tions as Spohr. The airs are chiefly Scotch, in fact, 
it may be called the Scotch symphony. The 
music of the Midsummer Night's Dream was light 
and characteristic, and finished a very interesting 
concert. The Misses Williams sung what was 
allotted to them very nicely, The next concert 
takes place on Monday, May 10th. 


Jutiien’s Concert.—A splendid audience was 
drawn together in the City Hall last Saturday 
evening, to listen to the eccentric strains of 
Jullien’s band, and to the fine barytone of the 
great German vocalist Herr Pischek. The latter 
having been heralded by too loud a trumpet as 
“the first vocalist on the lyric stage of Europe,” 
and the “most extraordinary vocalist existing,” 
with a voice uniting all “the qualities of tenor, 
barytone, and bass,” his actual appearance gave 
rise to some degree of disappointment. He sung 
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several excellent songs in a very perfect style. but 
we were always waiting to be startled, electrified, 
overwhelmed, amazed. This, we believe, was the 
feeling of the greater part of the audience; but 
let us do justice to an accomplished visitor, and a 
star of no ordinary magnitude. Herr Pischek is, 
beyond question, a thorough master of his art, 
and by nature finely gifted, Although not quite 
a Mario, Fornasari, and Lablache in one, he pos- 
sesses a voice of great power, compass, and sweet- 
ness. The German language in fis mouth is as 


musical as the Italian, and more rich, sonorous, | 


and expressive. Nothing could be more powerful 
in utterance, than his free, manly, and patriotic 


“ Mein Herz ist am Rhein,” nothing more sweetly | 


musical than the closing lines of his “ Fahnen- 
wacht.” 


the upper notes, but not of much strength. We 
have been told that we heard him sing to disadvan- 
—that the hall is too difficult to sing in—-and 
tage that he did little to enable the audience to 
judge fully of his powers. This may be. We 
speak merely of what we heard. It was powerful, 
highly-finished, exquisite. Perhaps, too, it would 
have appeared still more so had any ordinary 
vocalist appeared at the same time with whom to 
contrast him, 
Herr Pischek did not leave the impression in the 
minds of the audience on Saturday last of being 
altogether the vocal wonder which M. Jullien had 
announced. He is simply a great singer, not a 
miraculous one. ‘The praise fairly due to him is 
enough; neither Lablache nor Mario would be 
ashamed of it; to award him any higher, were to 
do him the injustice from which he unquestionably 
suffered in this his first appearance before a Glas- 
gow audience, 

The other performances were in the usual style 
of Jullien’s far-famed band, At one time we 
were whirled through the mazes of the dance—at 
another, hurried along amid the clangour of the 
battle-field; now we were lulled asleep on beds of 
rose-leaves—anon, startled from our dreams by 
an abrupt thump on the ear. Kcenig’s horn, 
Richardson’s flute, and Collinet’s flageolet, were 
each marvellously perfect.— Glasgow Citizen. 





JENNY LIND AND MR, BUNN. 


“ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, April 19. 

** Mademoiselle, Up to the present moment of your 
arrival in England, the losses occasioned me by your viola- 
tion of the contract you entered into with me are unre- 
paired, and the misrepresentations, under which I have 
suffered remain unrefuted; the result of my long and 
expensive Journey to Berlin to effect the engagement you 
there signed, ending thus far in your being the gainer of a 
princely income from another theatre, and J the complete 
vietiin. 

“* Without any motive but the proper vindication of my 
rights, without doing any injury, or committing any offence 
to others, I have been mercilessly assailed week after week 
dy the adherents of that theatre, and the common privilege 
of self-defence altogether denied me. 

“It is true that towards the reparations of these losses 
you have offered me £2,000, and, that as respects the 
pecuniary question between us, I have accepted that offer; 
but as it was, and is, of moment to me that the cause of 
your repudiation of your engagement with me should no 
longer be misrepresented, I required you, in my letter of 
the 16th of last month, to sing three times at this theatre. 
You have not answered this letter, and I beg, therefore, 
to say that, in order to prove to you this proposal was 
not a merely interested one, I will be satisfied, instead of 
those three representations, with your written assurance 
that you were not deterred from appearing on the Drury 
Lane stage by any other motive than the one assigned 
in your letter of October 17, 1845, wherein on asking me 
tocancel our agreement, you offered me ample indemnifi- 
eation should you ever appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

** IT make thie final proposal to restore our former good 
understanding, to avoid further litigation, and to dispense 
with any more public discussion—of course without preju- 
dice. ** T have the honour to be, Mademoiselle, 

“ Your obedient humble servant, 
‘A. BUNN,.” 
* Mademolselle Jenny Lind.””— Times, 


Mr. Bunn wishes he may get it. 





Oxrorp.—Term has once more come in, and 
with it the number of concert announcements is 
80 great, that only the exertions of Mr. Trash, the 
pnts Hes | manager of most of the concerts here, 
enables all to have due attention. Professor 
Macmillon gave three highly amusing ventriloquial 


He appears to us, however, to be purely | 
a barytone singer, with a voice of some compass in | 


All we wish to express is, that, 


entertainments at the Star Assembly Rooms last 
week, and a more pleasing hour was never spent 
than in the professor’s company, so excellent were 
all his imitations. During the present week the 
real Ethiopian Serenaders give a series of concerts 
at the Town Hall; and next week Mr. Henry 
Russell, and Monsieur Jullien, with Herr Pischek, 
will each give concerts; the former at the Star 
Assembly Rooms, and the latter at the Town Hall, 
the whole of which will doubtless be attended by 
crowded audiences. 


REVIEWS. 











The Laws relating to the Copyright of Ornamental 
Designs and articles of utility, considered in their 
ractical bearings. By Newton & Son, Chancery 
ane. 
Tne great use of this little book is to show the 
inutility of the laws enacted. The introduction 
gives an abstract of the subject; but the work is 
principally occupied by the laws enacted in 1842 
and 1843, with a commentary on each. The first 
relates to ornamental designs; which are compressed 
in thirteen different classes, the fees for registerin 
varying from one shilling to three pounds, a 
the time, from nine months to three years. 
| Attached are the penalties for infringement. In 
this act construction is not secured but mercly 
ornamental devices and patterns. The act of 1843 
| applies to articles of utility; but only to the shape 
lor configuration, not to any mechanical action, 
| principle, contrivance, or application; and no design 
| will be registered that claims these. 

“ With this exception, all designs, the drawings 
‘and descriptions of which are properly prepared 
| and made out will be registered without reference to 
the nature or extent of the copyright sought to be 
thereby acquired; which considerations must be 
left entirely to the judgment and discretion of the 
proprietor of the design.” 

‘Lhe comment made on this is, “the mere fact 
of registering an article under this act is not, 
by any means, a guarantee that it is a legal sub- 
ject for registration, or that it is in any way 
protected thereby.” This is very satisfactory cer- 
tainly!!! after all the trouble and expense to find 
you have done nothing to insure protection; but 
that you have acquired the right to use the word 
“registered” on any article; the only effect of which 
is like the boards stuck up with “ steel traps 
and spring guns set here,” to deter poachers. The 
wiege of this short work will throw all needful 

ight on the subject. 





The People’s Journal. Edited by Joun Saunpers. 
We have received the May part of this work, and 
have found in ita great variety of useful and 
agrecable reading. Phis class of publication has 
always claim to praise, the object being com- 
mendable, and the subjects selected adapted to con- 
vey both information and amusement; and this 
journal is equal to any we have seen. We re- 
ceived Mr. Saunders’ circular some time ago, but 
must decline giving any opinion on the subject of 
the dispute between him and Mr. Howitt. We only 
regret the circumstance as being calculated to 
injure the interests of the literary world. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Royat Commission or Fine Arts.—We refer 
our readers to the advertisement columns for the 
arrangements respecting the Westminster Hall 
Exhibition. The time of receiving pictures is 
from the hours of ten to five, on any day between 
ane, the 31st of May, and Saturday the 5th of 
June, both days inclusive. The works to be 
framed or not, at the discretion of the artist. 

Miss Cusuman.- This talented lady has been 
lying very dangerously ill at Seaforth Hall, the 
residence of James Muspratt, Esq. 

Monstre Drama.—Alexander Dumas is said 
to be preparing for his new theatre a drama, in 
fifteen acts, the performance of which is to last 
for three consecutive nights, 








Tue ATHENEUM AND THE Batiot. — The 
Atheneum, observing that the Army and Navy 
Club were to select the best design for their in- 
tended building by ballot, says, “In our opinion 
it would be a great improvement upon the ballot 
system were the right of voting confined to those 
who would at least affiz their names to their 
votes.” What does the Atheneum mean by the 
ballot system? 

Rome.—Gibson’s statue of the Queen, which 
left the quay, in a barchetta, for Civita-Vecchia, 
to meet the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
steamer for Southampton, missed arriving. The 
small barge, owing to the low water in the Tiber, 
and to the great weight of the marble, with its 
treble oak casing, stuck in the mud at Ostia. 

Paris.—On Wednesday week, the two colossal 
statues of the Ville de Paris and the Seine, 
destined for the piers of the Pont du Carrousel, in 
Paris, were taken out of the atelier of M. Petitot, 
at the Barriére d’Enfer, and set in motion towards 
the bridge, by means of wooden rollers, and a 
mechanical apparatus. The removal was con- 
tinued all day and night, but the statues did not 
reach the Quai Voltaire before Friday morning. 
Two'other statues, representing Industry and the 
Arts, are also to be placed on the bridge. 

CELEBRATION OF THE BirtH-pay oF SHAKS8- 
PERE at Srratrorp.—The anniversary of the 
poet’s birth-day was celebrated, as usual, at the 
place of his nativity, on Friday last, the 23rd of 
April. In the early part of the day, the Shaks- 
penne Club held its twenty-third anniversary; 

illiam Lucy, Esq., in the chair. The pro- 
cecdings derived some interest from the subject 
discussed: it was that of the purchase of the old 
house, within the walls of which the bard first saw 
the light. This tottering edifice, by the provisions 
of the will of the last male owner, was to be sold 
at the death of his wife. This lady expired at the 
close of the last year, and the society not possess- 
ing any funds wherewith to purchase the building, 
application was made to government, through Lord 
Morpeth, the Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, and the following was received in reply : 

Sir,—I am extremely obliged to you for the 
communication you have been good enough to 
make to me on the part of the Shaksperian Club, 
respecting the approaching disposal of the house 
in which the greatest of our poets was born; but, 
upon the whole, the members of the government 
are disposed to think that the acquisition of so in- 
teresting a property pertains still more to the 
people of England than to its government. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
MorreEru. 

In these circumstances, coupled, too, with the fact 
that the present holders of the property decline to 
name any price for the building, but have resolved 
on submitting it for public competition, the com- 
mittee of the club have been reluctantly compelled 
to abstain taking any further steps in the matter, 
so that this precious property bids fair to become 
at the mercy of some chance purchaser. It is to 
be hoped, however, that something may yet be 
done to purchase the house for the public. 

Sate or Picrurus at Curistre anD Man- 
son’s.—On Saturday last, a choice collection of 
pictures came to the hammer in these rooms, the 
name of proprietor not being mentioned. They 
were 112 in number. The most remarkable were 
passed, from the biddings not having reached the 
reserved prices put upon them; but not until the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, by Murillo, had been 
knocked down at a sacrifice of £1,700, it having 
fetched but 240 guineas, while £2,000 had been 
but lately refused for it. A St. Jerome, by 
Schiedone, sold for 170guineas; The Grotta Ferrara 
and I’ Arica, by Gaspar Poussin, 203 guineas; 
Landscape, with Rainbow, by Rubens, 140 guineas; 
A Picture, by Razzi, supposed to be the only 
one in England, 200 guineas; Zhe Virgin and 
Infant, with St, Catharine, by Fra. Bartolomeo, 180 
guineas; The Council of Trent, by Terburg, 220 
guineas; A Village Festival, by Jan Stein, 370 

ineas; The aseing. of the Sixth Seal, by 

anby, 500 guineas; Descent from the Cross, by 


Daniel de Voltera, 200 guineas. 
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Oricin or “ THE Mansriiiaise.”—M. de La- 
martine, in his Histoire des Girondins, just pub- 
lished in Paris, gives the following account of the 
origin of the French national air, “ The Marseil 
laise.” In the garrison of Strasburg was quart rod 
& young artillery officer, named Rouget de Lisle, 
a native of Louis le Saulnier, in the Jura. He had 
& great taste for muse and poetry, and often en- 
tertained his comrades during their long and te- 
dious hours in garrison. Sought after for his 
musical and poetical talent, he was a frequent and 
familiar guest at the house of one Dietrich, an 
Alsatian patriot, mayor of Strasburg. The winter 
of 1792 was a period of great scarcity at Stras- 
burg. The house of Dietrich was poor, his table 
was frugal, but a seat was always open to Rouget 
de Lisle. One day, when there was nothing but 
bread and some slices of smoked ham on the table, 
Dietrich, regarding the young officer, said to 
him, with a sad serenity, “ Abundance fails at our 
boards; but what matters that if enthusiasm fails 
not at our civic fétes nor courage in the hearts of 
our soldiers? I have still a last bottle of wine in 
my cellar. Bring it,” said he to one of his 
daughters, “ and Set us drink France and liberty. 
Strasburg should soon have its patriotic solemnity. 
De Lisle must draw from these last drops one of 
those hymns which raise the soul of the people.” 
The wine was brought and drank, after which the 
officer departed. The night was cold, De Lisle was 
thoughtful. His heart was moved, his head 
heated. He returned staggering to his solitary 
room and slowly sought inspiration, sometimes in 
the fervour of his citizen soul, and anon on the 
keys of his instrument, composing now the air 
before the words, and then the words before the 
air. He sang all and wrote nothing, and at Jast, 
exhausted, feel asleep with his head resting on his 
instrument, and awoke not till daybreak. The 
music of the night returned to his mind like the 
impression of a dream. He wrote it, and ran to 
Dietrich, whom he found in the garden digging 
winter lettuces. The wife and daughters of the 
old man were not yet up. Dietrich awoke them 
and called in some friends, all as passionate as 
himself for music and able to execute the com- 
position of De Lisle. At the first stanza cheeks 

ew pale; at the second tears flowed; and at the 
ast the delirium of enthusiasm burst forth. The 
wife of Dietrich, his daughters, himself, and the 
young officer threw themselves, crying, into each 
other’s arms. The hymn of the country was 
found, Executed some days afterwards in Stras- 
burg, the new song flew from city to city and was 
played by all the popular orchestras. Marseilles 
adopted it to be sung at the commencement of the 
sittings of its clubs; and the Marseillaises spread 
it through France, singing it along the public 
roads, From this came the name of “ Marseillaise.” 


Mr. Bradshaw, late M.P. for Canterbury, has 
by will appointed his wife (formerly Miss M. A. 

ree) sole executrix, leaving to her all his pro 
perty of every description. The personalty was 
estimated at £30,000.— Hereford Times, 


Tue Danpy’s Box.—Since we are here at the 
opera, I cannot resist my desire to speak to you 
of a certain box, deep and spacious, furnished 
with glasses and sofas, une baignoiré, situated 
close-to the stage. There you may judge, not of 
the orchestra, you are too near it, and it is too 

owerful; not of the admirable voice of Rubini, 
for he turns his back to the box, which is placed 
at ten feet within the range of the foot-tights; 
but from this box you may judge of and admire 
the forms and grace of the dunseuses in the ballet. 
It belongs to about a dozen of “fashionables” of 
all ages, and is called the dundy’s box. During 
the opera it remains empty; but when the ballet 
begins, about eleven o’clock (the time a “ fashion- 
able” rises from the table on a day that Taglioni 
dances), these gentlemen arrive, their minds 
fatigued and numbed, the consequence, doubtless, 
of an epicurean dinner, seasoned by some glasses 
of the choicest wines, They are soon aroused; 
the appearance of a first-rate pretty dunseuse 
effects them in an electrical and wonderful 
manner. They pass suddenly from their state 





of elegant inertness into one of joy, then into 
one of admiration; from that into one of enthu- 
siasm, which they express by a clapping of hands 
which rivals that of the public, whose attertion it 
does not fail to attract. One object they have in 
view is thus gained; the second is, that their 
applauses do not escape the grateful ears of her 
for whom they are intended, and in the charming 
courtesy of thanks which she makes, a slight and 
graceful portion may be distinguished which is 
offered to her particular admirers.—Melfort’s 
Impressions of England. 

Fanny Kemsie 1n Rome.—The great, wide, 
beautiful stairs leading up from the Piazza di 
Spagna immediately to the door of our lodging 
are the favourite haunt of all the painter’s models, 
—old men with grizzled beards and hair, and lads 
with blue-black locks, falling all round the most 
wonderful eyes ever beheld; girls in the pictu- 
resque costume of the lower orders here, with 
splendid heads and shoulders, and scarlet jackets, 
and daggers thrust through the braids of their 
hair,—here they sit and stand, and lounge and 
loll in the sun, screaming, shouting, laughing, 
gesticulating, or dozing, like cats, with half- 
closed eyes, upon the warm stone steps; or, with 
true brotherly humanity, exploring the animated 
nature of each other's elf: locks,—beautiful, beastly 
creatures. With those specimens of all that is 
finest in form and colour lie a rabble of hideous 
deformities, whose sole occupation it is to extort 
money from every passenger that walks, or car- 
riage that drives by them. 

A Svupsect For a Picture.—While I was 
sitting on the skeleton of a horse’s head, writing 
by the blaze of the fire, I saw two girls dressing 
for the ball. They were standing near 1 stream 
of water which was running at the back of the 
hut. After washing their faces with their hands, 
drying them with the lower hem of their only 
garment, they put on their gowns, and then, 
twisting up their hair in a very simple, pretty 
way, they picked, by the light of the moon, some 
yellow flowers which were growing near them. 
These they put fresh into their hair, and when 
this simple toilette was completed they looked as 
interesting, and as nic»ly dressed, as if “the 
carriage was to have called for them at eleven 
o'clock.” And in a few minutes, when I returned 
to the ball, I was happy to see them each with a 
partner.—Sir Francis Head’s Journey across the 
Pampass. 

Smaxsprare Society. —The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the members of this society, established for 
the printing and distribution of works illustrative 
of Shakspeare and his ys 3 was held 
on Monday last at the rooms of the Royal Society 
of Literature, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
Mr. J. Payne Collier presided. The council, in 
their report, stated that if the growth of the 
society ining the past year had not been so rapid 
as formerly, it had arisen out of the council’s 
desire to give to the subscribers the utmost that 
could be expected for the annual payment. It 
had been originally intended that the latest work 
of the last year should have been the first of the 
present; but, on consideration, it was held that the 
state of the funds would allow the issue of another 
volume for the subscription of 1846; and in con- 
sequence the issue of the first book for 1847 was 
unavoidably delayed. It would, however, be found 
that, at the close of the year, the number of pub- 
lications had not been diminished. They had last 
year reported the fact, that the Duke of Devon- 
shire had placed at the disposal of the society a 
series of valuable sketches by Inigo Jones, illus- 
trating the court entertainments of James I. and 
Charles I., from which fac-similes had lately been 
taken, and the letter-press work confided to the 
members of the council. Mr Peter Cunningham 
furnishing a memoir of the artist from new and 
original sources, Mr. Planché had undertaken 
the costume department, and Mr. Collier had pro- 
mised a court drama of the time, to which some 
of the drawings apply, from the original manu- 
script; besides superintending through the press 
the two masques of Ben Jonson in his own hand- 
writing, preserved in the British Museum, Thecouns 





cil hoped that the work would be included in the 
subscription of the current year. The following 
volumes had been distributed among the members 
during the past year:—1. “ The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange,” a comedy by Thomas Heywood; and 
“Fortune by Land and Sea,” a tragi-comedy by 
Thomas Heywood and William Rowley. Edited 
by Barron Field, Esq. 2. “ The Marriage of Wit 
and Wisdom,” an ancient interlude, edited by 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
&e. 3. Memoirs of the Principal Actors in 
Shakspeare’s Plays,” enumerated in the folio of 
1623; by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 4. Eight 
novels employed by English dramatic poets of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, originally published by 
Barnaby Riche, in the year 1581, and reprinted 
from a copy of that date in the Bodleian Library. 
The third volume of “ the Shakspeare Society's 
Papers,” which had been so long delayed, was at 
last in a forward state, and would be about the 
third issue in the present year, and would contain 
a variety of matter as yet unknown to the public. 
The receipts of the society for the past year 
amounted to £693 16s. 3d, and the payments to 
£441 15s., thus leaving a balance of £252 15s. 2d. 
The report was adopted, and was followed by the 
election of six new members to the council. ‘The 
chairman then announced that the council had 
evinced their admiration and appreciation of the 
acquirements of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, whose 
*¢ Concordance to Shakspeare,” bad rendered such 
an essential service to the cause, by presenting to 
that lady a complete set of the works published by 
that society from its commencement. A letter, in 
acknowledgment, having been read from Mrs. 
Clarke, and a vote of thanks passed to the chair- 
man, the proceedings terminated. 

Fanny Kemsie on Art.—Of the picture of 
the * Fornarina” it would be idle for me to speak 
critically, were it not that there are certain pro- 
vinces of criticism which belong even to those 
who know little of the mechanical rules of art or 
the technical terms by which they are expressed. 
In the first place, a half-naked woman, with a 
splendid turban on, is a disagreeable object to 
me, because the nakedness is conscious, and for a 
purpose. Unconscious nakedness is the attire of 
innocence. Partial nakedness, for the purpose¥of 
revealing some special beauty in a woman, is in- 
decent, and, therefore, highly displeasing. The 
face of the “ Fornarina” is also extremely dis- 
agreeable to me. Without feeling or meaning, a 
stupid-looking, staring, handsome creature, whose 
regular features and rich colouring present, never- 
theless, a most unattractive and unlovely counte- 
nance, most different, indeed, from that beautiful 
picture in the Florence Gallery, misnamed the 
“Fornarina,” and which is now by some sup- 
posed to be a portrait of Victoria Collouna. The 
forms of the bosom, arms, shoulders, and hands 
are perfect, and most perfectly painted. Nature 
cosa not be more beautiful, nor art more won- 
derful, than they are here shown. 

Tue WINTERALTER Pictures.—These pictures 
are now exhibiting in the banquetting-room of 
St. James’s Palace, by tickets granted on personal 
application at the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
between the hours of twelve and fonr, with some- 
thing of reserve as to position, At the end of a 
fortnight tickets will be obtainable from Messrs. 
P. and D. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East; Mr. Moon, 
Threadneedle-street; Mr. Mitchell, Old Bond- 
street; Messrs. Ackermann and Co., Strand. 
The exhibition to continue open until the end of 
June, when they will be removed to Her Majesty’s 
private residence in the Isle of Wight. 





Proture Sate (Friday).—Christie and Manson, Itallan 
Gallery of E, Solly, Esq. 
Concerts Next WeeK,—Monday, Ancient 
Rehearsal.— Wilson’s Scottish Entertainment, 
Wednesday, Third Ancient Concert. 
Friday, Royal Society of Female Musicians evening concert. 
Saturday, Philharmonic Rehearsal 


Concert 
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"TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SupscribeEr (City),—Apply to the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and you will learn every particular. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





1 ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Proprietor, 

Mr. LUMLEY.--The Nobiltty, Subscribers to the 
Opera, and the Public are respectfully informed that 
MLLE. JENNY LIND will make her first appearance in 
this country, on Tuesday next, the 4th of May, in Meyer- 
beer’s celebrated opera of ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
Alice, Mile. Jenny Lind; Isabella, Me. Castellan; Roberto, 
Sig. Fraschini; Rambaldo, Sig. Gardoni; Sacerdote, Sig. 
Bouche; and Bertram, Herr Staudigl. An Extra Night, on 
Thursday next, May 6th, when will be repeated ROBERTO 
IL DIAVOLO, characters as before. With various Enter- 
tainments, comprising the talents of Mile. Cerito, Mlle. 
Rosati, Mile. Marie Taglioni, and Mlle. Lucile Grahn ; M. 
Bt. Leon, M. P. Taglioni, and M. Perrot. 


VTE R OY AL SOCIETY OF FEMALE 
MUSICIANS, for the relief of its distressed Members. 
Patronesses, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
Vice-Patronesses. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
H.R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 

On Friday Evening, the 7th instant, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, will be performed for the benefit of this 
Institution, a GRAND CONCERT OF VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Vocal Performers.— 


Madame Jenny Lutzer, Miss Bassano, Miss Birch, Miss | 


Cubitt, Miss Dolby, Miss Duval, Miss Lincoln, Miss 
Sabilla Novello, Miss Rainforth, Mrs. W. H. Seguin, Miss 
Steele, and Miss Poole, 

Mr. Braham, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Manvers, Mr. W. H. 
Seguin, and Mr. Machin, 

Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Benedict, and Mr, W. Sterndale 
Bennett, will perform I, Sebastian Bach's celebrated Trio 
for three pianofortes, from the original Manuscript. And 
the distinguished Violinist from Vienna, Herr Joseph and 
Herr George Hellmesberger, will play one of their brilliant 
Duets. 

The Band will be most extensive and complete. Leader, 
Mr. T. Cooke. Conductor of the First Part, Mr. Benedict ; 
Conductor of the Second Part, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett. 

All the performers most liberally render their services 
gratuitously on this charitable occasion, For further par- 
ticulars see the Programmes. 

The Concert will commence at Eight precisely. 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each. Reserved Seats, One Guinea 
each, 

Donations and Subscriptious will be thankfully received, 
and Tickets delivered, by the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Hol- 
land, 13, Macclesfield-street, Soho; and at all the principal 
Musie Shops. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


OTICE is hereby given that the EXTIBI- 
TION will OPEN on Monday wext, the 3rd instant, 
at Twelve o’Clock, 
Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling, 
JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Dep, See. 
Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and 
Catalogues on Monday, after Twelve o’Clock. 


hee NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS THIRTEENTH 
EXUIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at the GALLERY, 63, 
PALL-MALL, near St. James's Palace. 
Admission, On» SHILLING—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN babe TER 
WO COLOURS.-THE FO)TY-THIRD ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, , ALL. 
MALL, EAST, each day, from Nine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence. 
V. WRIGHT, 








FREE EXHIBITION OF 
mittee Room, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


for exhibition must be sent before the 6th of May. 
’, J. MARTIN, Hon. See. 


IX NEW FIGURES—the BENE V OLENT 


1 Ppopr PIUS 


Mr. MACREADY, 
splendid Roman costume ever seen in England. 
Magnificent ventilating dome at a cost of £700. 


Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten. 


Admission One Shilling, Napoleon Rooms Sixpence 
Madame Tussaud & Son’s Bazaar, Baker Street, 
man Square, 


“This is one of the best Exhibitions in the Metropolis.” 


~The Times, 


ANNUAL 


YE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 

MODERN ART. Com- 

The committee |‘ Poems,” &e, by 

inform the profession and the public, that their first Exhi- | De inuba, a3 

bition will open on Friday, May 14th; and all works intended | Season,” by William Hincks, F.U.S. 
1 


SIX, HENRY VII,, JAMES I. of England, 
in the splendid costume ofthe period The he roes, HARDINGE 
and GOUGH, in their full uniforms, as British Generals, 
the eminent Tragedian, in the most 


TH K f FINE ARTS’ 


JOURNAL. 





| C ! AL , COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.— 
Vhitehall, April 16.—Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
hereby give notice 
1. That oil paintings intended for exhibition, according 
to the notices already published by order of the Commis- 
sioners, are to be sent to Westminster Hall, between the 
hours of ‘Ten and Five, on any day from Monday, the Sist 
of May, to Saturday, the 5th of June next inclusive ; ; but 
no painting will be received after Saturday, the Sth of 








2. Each exhibitor is required to send, together with his 
work, a letter containing his name and address, with 
such title or quotation descriptive of his work as may 
be intended for publication, subject to the approval of the 
Cominissioners. The name of the exhibitor is also to be 
written on each specimen sent by him. 

8. The artists may send their works in frames or not, as 
they please; in the event of frames being sent, it is re- 
quested that they may be of moderate width. 

4. The artists or their agents wil not be permitted to enter 
the Hall at the time of depositing the works sent for exhi- 
bition; but one or more days will be appointed for varnish- 
ing or retouching the pictures after they shall have been 
arranged. No picture will be allowed to be retouched ex- 
cept by the artist himself, 

5. Every possible care will be taken of the works sent, 
but in case of injury or loss the Commissioners will not bo 
responsible 

By command of the Commissioners, 
Cc. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


SEND EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by 
K return, and post free, you will get a handsome Tea- 
}spoon of C. WATSON’S SOLID ALBATA PLATE, which 
is rapidly supereeding Silver for all domestic uses, as it 1s 
equally sweet and handsomeas silveritself. This is the only 
| solid substitute now sold, and, wolike plated goods of any 
| kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you rub 
| and ‘Men n it, the better it will continue to look, though it 
| should be in daily use for fifty years. Don’t be afraid to 
put it to any test, and then send your order. A full cata- 
j logue of prices, with patterus of every other article, will be 
inclosed with the Sample Speon.—Address C. Watson, 
11 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton-folgute, London. 








LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 
and Marine Assurances, Established by Royal Charter, 
1720, Offices, 7, Royal Pxchange, Cornhill, und 10, 
Regent Street, 





FPHIS long established body has recently issued 
a new prospectus, embracing a variety of very eligi- 
ble plans for Life Assurance, and which may be had by a 
written or personal application. 
The expenses of managing’ the Life 
defrayed by the Corporation, and not 
miurm fund, 


Jepartment are 
taken from the pre- 


JOHN LAWRENCE, Seeretary. 
Just published, es 3s. 


- 1D ITALIAN 
‘ A Drama, in gar ind 
FE. 8. Ebers and Co., 27, Old Bond-street. 
() NE,THOUSAND POUNDS PRIZE 
PICTURI S.— Subject, RAPTISM OF CuRIST IN 
THE JORDAN, These competition Works of Art have 
been two years in preparing. The canvas is L5ft. by 12ft. This 
Exhibition has been honoured by a private visit by H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE ALBERT, and is now open to the Publie, 
laily, from 9 till 6G. Admittance 1s. Families of five, 4s. 
Pieture Gallery (late Chinese Exhibition), Iyde-park 
Corner, 


ae DS AR. 








OWITT’S JOURNAL OF LITERATURE 
and PROGRESS, edited by WILLIAM and MARY 
HOWITT. Part IV. May Ist 
| coutains 2 Four Splendid Engravings by Linton, W. Measom, 
| and W. G. Mason, with vignettes by G. Measom and Linton, 
j from pa ye nes by Miss Gillies, Kaulbach, Sonderland, Mu- 
| rillo, and Sant. Amongst the liter ary articles are—** Memoir 
fof Ebenezer Elliott,” ‘ National Education and Govern- 
} ment - dueation,” by William Howitt 5 
by R. Horre; ‘ The Three Funerals, 
pashidees for the Pec ple,’ by Dr. ¢ 
“Steam in the Desert,’’? by Ebenezer riticut * Treland,’ 
by Ferdinand Freiligrath; ‘* Early Closing,’’ by ironies 
v Howitt; ** Sw inehe rds on the 
by Hans C. Andersen; ‘‘ Earliest Flowers of the 
; ‘* Have Patience,” a 
its in South Germany,” by 
“On the 





1847, price Sevenpence, 








* Anti-Climax,’ 
2 Miss Pardo e5 








Story, by Mrs. Hodgson 5 “8 
Abel Pay nter; ‘*Poem,” by Mrs Bartholomew ; 
| Condition of Ircland, ’ by Wm. Lovett; ‘* Susan Lee’s 
Birthday Adventure,” by Edward Youl; ‘ Trip to Texas,” 
by Frankiin Fox; * Death of Tiberias,” by N. 'T. Moile, au- 
thor of ‘* State Trials,” &e., &e., Ke. 

“No two persons have done so much for the literature of 
their country as William and Mary Howitt; they are public 
benefactors.’’—Boston (United States) Athe:.reum. 





“Nothing can exceed the surprise and pleasure we ex- 
perienced on looking over this valuable Journal, and find- 
ing the vast amount of varied information it contains, A 


Port- | Pavidly increasing sale will, we doubt not, repay the editors 


for all their anxieties.’—Live rpool Mercury, 





London: Published for the Proprietor, at 171, Strand; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 


HE OXFORD GRADUATE ON ART. 
“MODERN PAINTERS.” 

Volume the first. By a GRADUATE of OXFORD. A new 

Edition, revised by the Author, being the Third. In imperial 
8vo., uniform with Vol. II., priee 188. cloth. 

Second Volume of “* MODERN PAINTERS.” 
Treating of the Imaginative and Theoretic Faculties. By a 
GRADUATE of OXFORD. In one volume, imperial 8vo., 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

"We are prepared emphatically to declare, that this 
work is the most valuable contribution towards a proper 
view of painting, its purpose and means, that has come 
within our knowledge.’’—Foreign Quarterly Review. 

“A work distinguished by an enlightened style of criti- 
cism, new to English readers, and by the profound observa- 
tion of nature displayed by the author.’’—Dublin University 
Magazine, 

London : 





Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





E Ww SY STE M OF ARCHITECTURE 
Founded on the Forms of Nature, and developing the 
Properties of Metals, by which a higher order of beauty, a 
larger amount of utility, and various advantages in economy, 
over the pre-existent Architectures may be practically at- 
tained ;-- presenting also the peculiar and important advan- 
tage of being commercial, its productions forming fitting 
objects for exportation, 


By WILLIAM VOSE PICKETT. 
Longman’s: 1845. 

** This is a bold and original book, and therefore deserves 
notice. . . Whatever is founded on nature has truth 
for its basis, and the highest art is always that which nearest 
approaches the forms of nature. . . Mr. Pickett estab- 
lishes a prima facie case for consideration, . . .’—Critic, 
May 38, 1845. 





“ Mr. Pickett’s is unquestionably a discovery, since while 
it points to an entirely original path, it solves the problem 
as to the capability of the advancement of architecture.’— 
Popular wcaartnsnd March 14, 1846. 


N TEW HWISTORY OF ENGLAND— 

MACKENZIPF’S Portable Edition of THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, containing a faithful Summary of the 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and People; with a Chronological 
List of Eminent and Learned Men, of the principal Memo- 
rable Events, Naval and Military Battles, Discoveries, In- 
ventions, &e. Contemporary Sovereigns, &c, &c., with 
thirty-eight engravings. This Work is now publishing in 
Weekly Numbers, at One Penny, and Monthly Parts, at 
Fourpence, 

Also Published by E. Mackenzie. 


RE ArUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—A Second 
Edition of the Practical MANUAL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY, containing Full and Plain Directions for the Econo- 
mical production of really good Daguerreotype Portraits 
and Pictures; the beautiful process of Colouring; the vari- 
ous improvements in Copying or Multiplying, Electro- 
typing, and Engraving the pictures, clearly explained. 
The injustice and validity of the Patent considered, with 
suggestions for rendering such Patent a virtual dead letter. 
Full instructions are also given in the following interesting 
processes, including Sir D, Brewster's late communication 
on the Talbotype :--Calotype, Cromatype, Catallissiotype, 
Gaudinotype, Cyanotype, Chrysotype, and Fluorotype, with 
many corrections and improvements. Price 1s. 6d., or 
sent Post Free upon receipt ef 2s. The encomiums of the 
press on this work may be said to be universal. 





Ppp ener eniotnbe gt BL ACK “LEAD PENCIL, 
manufaccured by E. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church 
treet, Spitalfields, London, 

These Pencils are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness 
of tune, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness o 
texture, they are not to be equalled by the best Cumber- 
land Jead that ean be obtained at the present time, and 
are infinitely superior to every other description of Penci 
now in use, 

Che Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves 
tu all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrument of 
professional importance or recreation, by their being little 
more than half the price of other Pencils, 

H. HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, F, FF - 4s. per dozen. 
BBB, EHB - - - - 8s. $9 
SE ee as eee er cee 


An allowance on every Gross purchased by artists or 
teachers. 

May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 
sellers, Kc. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the 
receipt of postage stamps to the amount, 


CAUTION.— To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and 
embossed Protection Wrappre, difficult of imitation, is put 
rormnd each dozen of Pencils Each Pencil will be stamped 
or both sides, ‘*Caligraphic Black Lead, E. Wolff and 
Sun, London.” 





London: Printed by WILLIAM WHINREY GEARING, of 
No. 2, Smart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-- thes 
Fiel ds, in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street ; in 
the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid ; and Pub- 
lished by Joun Day, of 43, Paradise-street, Lambeth, at the 
Office of ‘THe Fine Arts’ Journan, 12, Wellington 
Street North, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent 





Garden, in the Liberty of Westminster, 





